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EDITORIAL 









WHAT IS THE USE OF AN UMPIRE? 






ORD has come to hand that the Board of Trustees of the Veg- 
reville School Division No. 19 has decided not to act in 
accordance with the majority award of the Board of Arbitra- 

tion appointed under The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 

to report on the matter of the dispute between the divisional school 
board and the employees on the staff. Last May when the negotiating 
committee of the Local approached the Vegreville divisional board, the 
staff was given to understand that the school board was prepared to 
adopt a salary schedule awarded by a Board of Arbitration. Acting on 
this request, the staff took the necessary steps to have the matter 

referred to a Board of Arbitration. The board duly sat and delivered a 

majority award (published in our September issue pp. 30-32). It is 

difficult now for any impartial party to consider the divisional board 
as other than guilty of a gross breach of faith, both to its teachers and 
to the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 




















HE Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was enacted for 
the purpose of adjusting disputes between employers and em- 
ployees. It is quite true that the word “arbitration” is somewhat 

of a misnomer as applied here, for the reason that, in conformity with 






most other Dominion and provincial statutes with like aim and object, - 
the awards of boards of this nature are not enforcible in the courts. 
Legislative bodies dealing with matters of this kind evidently act on 
the assumption that when an impartial tribune has enquired fully into 
the dispute the two parties to such dispute will accept what this im- 
partial tribune considers is equitable, right and fair to all parties con- 
cerned and that, therefore, all reasonable and fairminded people will 
unhesitatingly fall into line with the umpire’s decision and “play the 
game” according to the code of good sportsmanship. It is suggested that 
the moral obligation of the party who invokes a reference to an umpire, 
whether by direct application or on tacit understanding with the appli- 
cants, is doubly binding on such party to respond to the umpire’s 
ruling, whether or not the umpire’s ruling is palatable. A good sports- 
man inevitably smiles after the battle is over, no matter how bitter the 
battle may have been, and the defeated party congratulates and shakes 
hands with the winner. Not that this was the case of the teachets being’ 
the winner. Decidedly not! The fact of the matter is, the award was 
just what any reasonable person would expect—neither party secured 
what they sought. In other words, so to speak, it was a defeat for both 
parties. To be a good sport means, among other things, to be a good 
loser, giving the other fellow a chance. 


N THE other hand, the board of trustees know, or ought to 
know anyway, that in the history of the A.T.A. there has never 
been a case where the A.T.A. or any member thereof has re- 

fused to accept the findings of an impartial body. In the old days, before 
The School Act, Section 160, provided that Board of Reference de- 
cisions be made binding on both teacher and board, this Association 
never questioned that it was the duty of the teacher or the A.T.A: to 
fall into line with its decisions. Individual teachers had sought advice 
from the Association when, after having appealed to the Board of 
Reference, the decision went against them. The A.T.A. always frowned 
on any proposals of seeking ways and means of voiding or attempting 
to void a decision or the effect of a decision. We have published far 
and wide—school boards well know it—that this Association would 
not question the morally binding nature of such decisions. We could 
not countenance the inconsistency and dishonor attached to endeavor- 
ing to avoid carrying out the letter and the spirit of an impartial de- 
cision. The members of the Vegreville staff, though many of them felt 
that the award was by no means generous to the teachers, by an over- 
whelming vote decided to accept the award of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion. The fact that the Vegreville divisional board apparently decides 
not to “play ball” is giving rise to an attitude of disgust and rebellion 
on the part of the members of their staff. It is hoped that the mem- 
bers of the Vegreville school board will appreciate that if they go for- 
ward “with the bit in their teeth” in this matter they will secure an un- 
enviable notoriety, not only among the members of their own staff but 
among all members of the teaching profession in the Province of Al- 
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berta and throughout the Dominion of Canada. Furthermore, it is not 
unlikely that the Vegreville school board will “stink” in the nostrils of 
employees other than teachers, and employers everywhere throughout 
this Province. 


E give below a communication which has been received from 

the Chief Inspector, Board of Industrial Relations, in response 

to our communication asking for a report on the awards in all 
disputes between employers and employees since the enactment of The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act in 1937. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
Sept. 25th, 1942. 
Dear Sir: 


As requested by you, the following is a brief summary of disputes neces- 
sitating a Board of Arbitration in this Province since 1937:— 


1937—Union Packing Company, Calgary. 
Majority award accepted by both parties. 


1937—City of Calgary vs. the Federation of Civic Employees. 
Majority award accepted by both parties. 


1939—Toronto Iron Works Limited, Calgary. 
Majority award 
Minority award 
No change in rate of pay was recommended as rate was better 
than rates paid in other parts of Canada. Men accepted decision 
under protest as the project was of short duration, being a 
sub-contract for the B. A. Oil Company. 


'1941—Edmonton General Contractors Association vs. the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 1325 
and the Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada, Local No. 1. 
Majority award 
The Edmonton General Contractors Association rejected the 
award of 98c per hour. 
The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 1325, accepted 98c per hour. 
The Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada accepted 95c per 
hour. 

NOTE: ‘Within a short time the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, Local 1325, accepted 95c per hour and within a 
short period all parties agreed to 95c per hour, plus a cost of 
living bonus of 5c per hour. 


1942—City of Calgary and Federation of Civic Employees, 
Majority award accepted 


You will note that we have not given any particulars concerning the 
disputes which have taken place between teachers and municipalities as we 
believe you have full particulars of same. 


You will note that there have been very few disputes in this Province 
which have gone to arbitration although there have been numerous disagree- 
ments between employers and employees and with the exception of the fore- 
going five disputes which went to arbitration, all others have been success- 
fully settled by Conciliation Commissioners. 
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You will note further that of the five cases requiring arbitration, only 
in one case was the award of the Board rejected. However, a short period 
thereafter an agreement was reached which gave the employees exactly what 
they had asked in the first place. We are speaking now of the arbitration 
concerning the Edmonton General Contractors Association and the two 
Carpenters’ Unions. 


Trusting the above is the information desired, 


Yours truly, 


Mr. J. W. Barnett, “K. A. PUGH”, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Inspector, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, Board of Industrial Relations. 


17 Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


The New Basic Readers 
of the Curriculum Foundation Series 


Recommended in the Alberta Programme of Studies 


READERS 


Before We Read, Reading Readiness 
We Look and See, Pre-Primer 

We Work and Play, Pre-Primer 

We Come and Go, Pre-Primer 

Fun with Dick and Jane, Primer 

Our New Friends, Book I 

Friends and Neighbors, Book ITA 
More Friends and Neighbors, Book ITB 
Streets and Roads, Book IIIA 

More Streets and Roads, Book IIIB 


WORKBOOKS 


Think and Do Book for Pre-Primers 
Think and Do Book for Primer 
Think and Do Book for Book I 
Think and Do Book for Book ITA 
Think and Do Book for Book IIB 
Think and Do Book for Book IIIA 
Think and Do Book for Book IIIB 


Please send your order to the 
School Book Branch, Department of Education 
Edmonton 


W.J. GAGE & CO., Limited 
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It will be noted that in not a single case referred has the award 
proven to be abortive—except in school board - teacher cases. The re- 
port does not include awards with respect to disputes between school 
boards and teachers. There have been four such awards: Mundare 
School District, Foothills, Edson and Vegreville School Divisions. Well, 
we all know what happened at Mundare after a very bitter conflict, and 
now it looks as if Vegreville is going the same way. Let us hope not. 
We reiterate: of four school board - teacher cases, two boards refused to 
accept the award, whereas in all other cases where a Board of Arbitra- 
tion has been invoked with respect to other employer - employee dis- 
putes the awards have been accepted. It does not require much reflec- 
tion on the part of fairminded people to come to rather unsavory con- 
clusions with respect to how school boards “stack up” in comparison 
with other employers in this Province from the standpoint of bowing 
to justice. 

Far be it, however, from us to place all school boards in an unenvi- 
able category because of the action of two school boards; it may be that 
other school boards throughout the Province—possibly the Trustees’ 
Association itself—may look askance at Vegreville’s “unsportsmanlike 
action”. It is to be hoped that the situation is not too far advanced for 
the Vegreville school board to retreat with honor. 


PLEASE! 


HE Teaching Profession Act requires that when a teacher enters 
upon a new contract or engagement he should give notice forth- 
with in writing to the A.T.A. of the date of his proposed employ- 

ment, remuneration agreed upon (annual salary), and his address. 


Under a by-law of the Board of Administrators of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, passed under authority of Section 8 of The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act, all teachers are required to furnish the Board 
with information as to teachers’ certificates, salaries, date of birth, 
length of service, or date of entering upon or termination of any con- 
tract of engagement. 


Even though a teacher may be prosecuted and fined for not com- 
plying with the above-mentioned requirements, as a matter of fact the 
law in the above respect is, we regret to say, more often observed in 
the breach than in the performance thereof. Naturally, neither the 
Executive of the A.T.A. nor the Board of Administrators of the Re- 
tirement Fund relish the idea of entering prosecution against members 
of the teaching profession for two reasons: 


(1) They dislike to advertise that many members of the teaching 
profession are lax in fulfilling legal requirements. 
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(2) They realize that the difficulty largely arises from carelessness 
and procrastination rather than out of any determination to 
flout the law. 


Nevertheless, whatever the cause for non-compliance with the law 
in these respects, the administration of the Pensions Fund and of the 
A.T.A. office are seriously impeded thereby. Many teachers will be 
wondering why the September issue of The A.T.A. Magazine was 
mailed so late last month. It was due solely to the fact that so many 
teachers had changed their schools this mid-summer and the office had 
received no advice as to where they were located. Assuming that new 
ones had taken their place, a policy of mailing over 6,000 magazines 
to the last parties listed as teaching in the different schools in June 
would have meant a lot of waste, in that a very large number of maga- 
zines would have gone astray. 


It is hoped that this appeal to each and every teacher to notify the 
A.T.A. office of any change of location will be heeded by all members 
in the future. It will help us and it will help yourselves. If it has not 
already been done, please do it now. Fill in the form given below. 


Thank you. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement.* 





i RUNNIN Sant ls Saas Son gatcsd Salsas bateinn sesame sonunccomaaneseesnceraricaseniosacee= tap easssaeel 


ADDRESS during teaching year 1941-42....2..............ccssccscceeenececsecseccccceessnneceecees 
Semeor ansersee 2205 OG ake ohh 6 oe POO 2h cecicechs 
NEW. ADDRESS (Teaching . Year 1942-48) o.....;cccecurpcsccnccceneenbessoncshenseusnosenssene 
SACRMNIEE ADRIENNE os scensp crys cnnpananer se uchassicbupcdoscossschengscauipsuonioaplens eUiccoesrasecossogael 


*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
schoo! district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice forthwith in writing to the 

retary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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A Statement to the War Commission 


Concerning the Work of the Schools in 
Relation to the War 


(Developed at the National Institute 
on Education and the War, 
August 31, 1942) 


At a joint meeting of the Chief State 
School Officers and the Executive Secre- 
taries of state teachers’ associations the 
President of the Chief State School Officers 
was requested to name a committee to draft 
a statement designed to give understanding, 
impetus, and direction to the great need 
expressed by individuals in attendance at 
the National Institute on Education and 
the War for a summary getting forth the 
urgency of more closely correlating the 
work of the schools to the war effort. 

Following is the committee statement: 
T HAS become increasingly evident 

that the present world conflict has 
reached such proportions and such a 
stage that every force at the com- 
mand of the people of the United 
States must be thrown into the war, 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
time of victory will be reduced in 
proportion to the extent to which we 


fully utilize these forces. 


Education must make its special 
and particular contribution to the 
struggle. Fighting with learning is 
the slogan of victory. To this end cer- 
tain of the educational leadership of 
the United States has been assembled 
in Washington by the United States 
Office of Education to consider the 
contribution of the schools to the war 
effort. 


During the four days, conclusive 
evidence has been submitted by the 
armed forces of the United States and 
those associated with them that not a 
moment should be lost in the full use 
of the power of the nation to the war 
effort. Never has there been a time 
when educational workers faced heav- 
ier responsibilities for adjusting the 
school program to a great national 
need. Never was there a time when 
these workers might take greater 
pride in the significance of their work, 
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never a better opportunity to serve 
children, young people, and the 
nation. 


The urgency of the situation re- 
quires that important adjustments be 
made in the programs of the element- 
ary and high school immediately. 
There is not time to be overly strict 
in definitions regarding the functions 
of education. Materials are already 
available showing how modification 
may be made. For the high schools 
there is strong evidence that college 
admission authorities will be eager to 
modify college entrance requirements 
to meet the new need as brought to 
their attention by the leaders of the 
secondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee 
that modification of school programs 
should provide opportunity for cur- 
ricular, extra-curricular, health ser- 
vice and community service programs 
in order that the student body may 
prepare itself to.meet the demands of 
the armed forces, industry, and com- 
munity service. 

Curricular programs to provide for: 

a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, general mathematics, and 
in some cases trigonometry where 
many of the problems will be drawn 
from the field of aviation, navigation, 
mechanized warfare, and industry. 

b. Courses in industrial arts re- 
lated to war needs and with special 
application to the operation of tools. 

c. Courses in auto-mechanics often 
in co-operation with local garages and 
farmers with particular emphasis on 
the repair and operation of trucks, 
tractors, and automobiles. 

d. More practical courses in cook- 
ing and sewing designed to assist 
home living. 








e. Courses in physics particularly 
stressing the characteristics of mech- 
anics, heat, radio, photography, and 
electricity. 

f. Teaching units giving increased 
emphasis on health in both the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

g. Revised social study courses to 
give a knowledge of war aims and is- 
sues as well as actual experience in 
community undertakings. 

h. One or more units of study deal- 
ing with an understanding of the 
armed forces to provide general un- 
derstanding and lessen the time re- 
quired for induction. 

i. Unit pre-flight courses as out- 
lined by the armed forces in the larg- 
er schools. 

j. Instruction that will give an ap- 
preciation of the implications of the 
global concept of the present war and 
post-war living. 


Extra-curricular programs to provide 
for: 

a. School lunches giving special at- 
tention to providing proper nutrition 
for the child. 

b. Student assembly programs de- 
signed to give children an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that they have a 
definite part in the defense of the 
United States. 

ce. The contributions of such organ- 
izations as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Camp-fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Junior 
Red Cross, and Future Farmers of 
America. 


d. Student councils and similar or- 
ganizations to give training to stu- 
dents in the American way of life 
through active participation. 


Health Service to provide for: 


a. The correction of physical de- 
ficiencies as early and as often as is 
necessary. 

b. Physical fitness programs de- 
signed to increase the bodily vigor of 
youth. 


Community service programs to 
provide for: 


a. Promoting salvage drives, home 
assistance, farm labor, home gardens, 
and other community undertakings. 

b. Co-operating with other com- 
munity agencies in lessening juvenile 
delinquency which increases as homes 
become broken or disrupted through 
army service, employment changes, or 
other causes. 

c. Utilizing every occasion to give 
to parents an appreciation of how the 
schools serve youth. 

d. Developing a feeling of security 
by teachers and others in our ideals. 

e. Co-operating with existing agen- 
cies of defense. 

f. Assistance and understanding in 
consumer buying. 

g. Library facilities to make avail- 
able materials and services that will 
enable the people to make intelligent 
decisions on war and post-war issues. 


NNN 


Here at home the Federal Government is asking for the conservation 
of rubber and gasoline, of tires and scrap iron, and other materials. 
These are vital, but human resources are more so. It is high time the 
Federal Government spends a few million dollars a year in the develop- 
ment of the manpower and womanpower which is vital in winning the 
war and the peace to follow. The need for general federal aid for 
education in the states which are unabie to support an adequate school 


system is amply documented. 


—Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, 


in Education Digest, September. 
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BACK OF ADOLESCENCE LIES 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


By DR. S. R. LAYCOCK, 
College of Education, University 
of Saskatchewan 
(Western Vice-President, Canadian 
Federation of Home and School) 


HE great impetus given to the 

study of adolescence by that bril- 
liant writer and teacher, G. Stanley 
Hall, has had two unfortunate results. 
First, there grew up the belief that 
adolescence was “a new birth” and 
that “a new self was born’”’. Secondly, 
the great emphasis on adolescence 
as a period of “storm and stress’ led 
to the belief that this was largely due 
to the internal biological and physio- 
logical changes which were taking 
place in the individual. 

In recent years an increasing 
amount of light has been thrown on 
adolescence from three sources. First, 
there have been carefully conducted 
continuous studies of children who 
have been followed through from the 
nursery school to the University. Sec- 
ondly, ‘the psychoanalysts have been 
diligent in linking up childhood ex- 
periences with adolescent and adult 
behaviour. Thirdly, anthropologists 
have done a great deal of work in 
studying the periods of childhood and 
adolescence in primitive societies. 


New Light on Adolescence 


From all these sources of knowl- 
edge has come a chorus of voices pro- 
claiming that adolescence is no new 
birth and that no new self is born. 
Rather, adolescence is regarded as 
merely a reactivation or reorganiza- 
tion of the traits of early childhood. 

Peter Blos in the October, 1941, 
issue of Childhood Education says 
“rarely do new elements enter the be- 
haviour pattern during the time of 
adolescent development. Many are 
new in form, content, timing, or in- 
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tensity, but in the perspective of total 
life history their roots can be clearly 
traced back to earlier years.” In the 
same Journal Margaret Mead, the 
anthropologist, in describing the 
childhood and adolescence of Samoan 
and Balinese children says, “At what- 
ever areas of life we look, the atti- 
tude towards authority, the capacity 
for easy or deep affection, responsive- 
ness or lack of responsiveness, we find 
that the basic patterns are laid down 
in early childhood and that adoles- 
cence is a period when old attitudes 
are reactivated, not new born... . 
Thus the surest way to make changes 
in the behaviour of adolescents, to 
ensure their being less contra-sug- 
gestible, less insecure, less confused 
than many of them are today, is to 
introduce changes in the early years. 
For as the mother and father and 
teacher of little children set the stage, 
so later will the play be enacted, and 
not otherwise.” These quotations re- 
flect the opinion of nearly all of the 
recent books on adolescence. 


The other recent trend in the study 
of adolescence consists of the increas- 
ing belief that it is not so much the 
internal biological and physiological 
changes which create problems for the 
adolescent as the implications put 
upon those changes by those with 
whom he comes in contact—his par- 
ents, family, teachers, classmates, as 
well as adults in the community. Par- 
tridge in his Social Psychology of Ad- 
olescence (Prentice-Hall) says, “In 
the light of the evidence now at hand 
adolescence seems to derive its im- 
portance as a period of human de- 
velopment in modern society largely 
because of social implications rather 
than from the internal biological and 
psychological changes which are 
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taking place.” In studies of primitive 
societies where the attainment of so- 
cial maturity is relatively close to the 
attainment of physical maturity, the 
problem of growing up is a very slight 
one for the adolescent. It is in a so- 
ciety like that in America today where 
social maturity, economic independ- 
ence, formal status as a citizen, and 
the chance to marry are delayed far 
beyond the attainment of physical 
and mental maturity that a problem 
exists for young people. In other 
words, modern society creates its own 
adolescent problem by refusing to 
consider young people as grown-ups 
until many years after they have ma- 
tured physiologically and mentally. 


Problems of Adolescence 

Let us turn to the problems of ado- 
lescents. Whether these have been 
solved with ease or with difficulty, 
every adolescent in the world’s his- 
tory has had to face five major issues: 
(1) He has had to make adjustments 
to his changing physical growth and 
(2) He 


physiological development; 
has had to become emancipated from 
his family and freed from too great 


emotional dependence upon his 
parents; (3) He has had to accept his 
own characteristic sex role and to 
make adjustments to the opposite sex; 
(4) He has had to find and enter 
upon a suitable vocation; (5) He has 
had to forge some sort of philosophy 
which would give meaning and pur- 
pose to life. 

In his solving of each of these prob- 
lems the adolescent is profoundly 
affected by the nature of the society 
or culture in which he grew up and 
particularly by the experiences in his 
own home during early childhood. 

The adolescent’s reaction to the 
changes in his physical growth and to 
the physiological changes in his body 
are determined, in the first instance, 
by the attitude established in him in 
infancy by his mother. Her attitude 
to his exploring of his body and to 
his physiological processes produced 
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in him feelings of shame and disgust 
or else wholesome normal feelings 
towards bodily parts and functions. 
If his parents have been proud of 
his physical development during the 
years of childhood, he will be 
helped to feel proud of his phys- 
ical and physiological development 
as he grows into manhood. If his 
parents have not regarded sex as 
shameful and disgusting but natural 
and wholesome, he will welcome the 
physical and physiological changes 
which take place in his body. In in- 
fancy and the preschool years there 
have been laid down, for good or ill, 
basic attitudes towards the human 
body and its functions which will 
make the adolescent’s adjustment 
easy or difficult. 


It is, however, in achieving emo- 
tional independence that the early 
years supremely make or mar the 
adolescent’s adjustment. In order to 
develop his emotional life to a feeling 
of independence and of attachment 
to pals of his own and the opposite sex 
the adolescent must have had a back- 
ground of emotional independence 
and security in childhood. If his 
parents were emotionally insecure 
with one another, if they overprotect- 
ed and coddled him, if they were in- 
different to him or if they were harsh 
with him, he will not have developed 
the fibre of emotional independence 
sufficiently for the process of “‘psycho- 
logical weaning” to take place. Hav- 
ing no secure place in his parents’ 
affection and having had no prac- 
tice in making decisions and in doing 
things for himself he cannot fare 
forth into life. He will exhibit his 
emotional dependence on his parents 
in one of two main ways. He may be 
shy, timid, withdrawing, homesick 
when he goes away from home and 
unable to make decisions for himself, 
or to form friendships with his peers; 
or putting on a bold front, he may ex- 
hibit various forms of aggressive be- 
haviour to cover up his inadequacy. 
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These latter forms may show them- 
selves in bullying, boasting, bossi- 
ness, getting drunk, and in generally 
behaving “wild” and “tough”. 
Importance of Childhood 

In their third problem adolescents 
are also particularly influenced by 
their early training. Acceptance of 
his characteristic male role by the 
adolescent boy and of her character- 
istic female role by the adolescent girl 
depends greatly on the early years of 
childhood. In a well-adjusted home 
the girl-baby is welcomed. She is at 
once treated as a girl and almost from 
birth she is encouraged in feminine 
characteristics. In addition, her 
mother is her first pattern of fem- 
ininity and her father her first pattern 
of what the masculine role is. If her 
parents accept her as a girl and are 
emotionally mature and if they love 
and respect one another, the girl child 
readily assimilates her own role as a 
girl and grows up womanly and fem- 
inine and with a wholesome attitude 
towards males. If, however, the par- 
ents are disappointed in having a 
girl-baby, they consciously or uncon- 
sciously discourage her femininity by 
encouraging boyish characteristics. 
Instead of helping the little girl to 
accept and rejoice in feminine traits, 
the father may teach her to box, to 
hunt, to play hardball, or to be hard- 
boiled. As a result, at adolescence his 
daughter will have difficulty in ac- 
cepting her feminine role. Or if the 
mother is not satisfied with her own 
role as a woman, she may develop the 
same attitude in her daughter. Again, 
if the father treats the mother as a 
slave and as of no account, the girl’s 
first patterns of both femininity and 
masculinity are distorted. She has, 
therefore, great difficulty in accepting 
her own role and of having adequate 
conceptions of what the male role 
should be. 

Boys experience the same difficul- 
ties. If the mother, instead of devel- 
oping in the boy the practical, robust 
characteristics which our society lays 
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1330 Sherbrooke St. W. 


There’s no doubt . . . when you 
use “Visual” Instruction. This 
modern form of teaching is the 
outcome of thorough testing in co- 
operation with some of the coun- 
try’s leading visual educators. 
Problems of every nature unfold— 
in motion—to a clearer under- 
standing before your very eyes! 


In the FREE, data-packed booklet 
“Filmo on the Faculty”, will be 
found invaluable, visual instruc- 
tion aids on: 


Training the classroom teacher 
—choosing and fitting films 
into the general curriculum— 
administering the visual edu- 
cation programme. 


ASN Film Library: 
Over 700 - 16mm 
educational sound 
and silent films are 
listed in this Di- 
rectory—price, 25c 
—refundable on 
first rental. Write 
today for “Filmo 
on the Faculty” 
and ASN _ Film 
Directory. 


ASSOCIATED SGREEN 


NEWS LIMITED 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
100 Adelaide St. W. 








INE OF THE finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on 
physical fitness and personal grooming by so many 
instructors. And in trying times like these, especi- 
ally, such training is of invaluable aid in keeping 
self-confidence and morale at a high level. 


In every part of the country today, effective pro- 
grammes on health and hygiene in elementary 
grades and in high school and college curricula 
are helping to build the first line of defense for 
the next generation. 


Our educational material on dental health has 
proved valuable in hundreds of schools through- 
out Canada for use in class drills in gum massage. 
This material, prepared by the makers of Ipana 
Tooth Paste, includes a striking full-colour health 
chart, a certificate of award for dental care and 
other guides for instructions. 


This material is available free of charge to 
school teachers. Write today to Educational Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Limited, 1239 
Benoit St., Montreal, Que. Don’t forget to give 
your name and address, and also the names of your 
school and principal. 








Send for Free Teaching Aids for 
your Class Drills on Dental Health 







Good Grooming 
Educational Material 
For Higher Grades 
If you are a teacher of 
high school or home 
economics classes, 


write for our teaching 
aids on good grooming 
and personal hygiene. 
In writing, please state 
average age of your 
pupils and include name 
of school and principal. 





Published in the Interest of Bette~ Health by the 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 
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down as the masculine pattern, is 
afraid to let him soil his hands or en- 
gage in rough-and-tumble play, she 
may develop in him effeminate man- 
nerisms and characteristics which 
make his assumption of the male role 
in life difficult. If she is bossy, ag- 
gressive, and domineering and treats 
the father merely as a pay-envelope, 
the boy is hindered on two counts. 
His aggressive mother distorts his no- 
tion of what feminine traits should be 
and his hen-pecked father gives him 
no adequate pattern of masculinity. 
An increasing weight of research 
studies bear out the view that how 
easily an adolescent accepts his or her 
characteristic sex role in adolescence 
is determined in early childhood. 


Further aspects of adjustment to 
the opposite sex are often helped or 
hindered by deep-grained attitudes 
absorbed in early years from the par- 
ents. Girls often absorb from their 
mothers the attitude that all men are 
beastly; that sex is something shame- 
ful and disgusting. Boys may absorb 
corresponding attitudes. Too often 
parents, in a mistaken desire to pro- 
tect their children, make the attain- 
ment of wholesome relationships with 
the opposite sex difficult if not im- 
possible. 

The approach to one’s occupational 
life has its roots early in childhood 
when a child first occupies himself 
with his toys without direction. The 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale traces 
the growth of occupational maturity 
in steps from the first year right up to 
adulthood. Attitudes to tasks as well 
as habits of initiative, industry, and 
persistence grow out of early home 
experiences and training. 

Finally, the adolescent has to sort 
out for himself a philosophy by which 
he can live and face disappointments 
and frustrations as well as successes 
of life. He has to find a way of facing 
the mysteries of life and death. Find- 
ing fundamental values to live by is 
profoundly affected not by creeds 
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taught verbally but by creeds lived in 
concrete fashion by the parents from 
day to day. The latter must have 
found security and poise and peace 
for themselves if they are to be of 
help to their children. They must 
have fundamental values which they 
count on in life. They should have 
a religion which really functions in 
their lives. If they have these things, 
adolescents will be able to find a so- 
lution to their own problems in this 
regard. If the parents have not these 
fundamental values, the adolescent is 
apt to wander aimlessly among a 
maze of conflicting standards and 
ideas which he meets in our modern 
life. 


Points for Teachers 


While it is freely admitted that 
much can be done for adolescents 
when they are in the midst of trying 
to solve their problems, the lesson 
of research indicates the increasing 
need for parent-education and of edu- 
cation for parenthood. Every high 
school teacher should be vitally in- 
terested in two things now neglected. 
First of all he should be interested in 
study groups for parents of preschool 
children, for there the degree of dif- 
ficulty which adolescents have in 
solving their problems is in a large 
measure determined. Secondly, he 
should be interested in guidance 
classes at the high school level where 
boys and girls may be helped to un- 
derstand their own _ personality 
strengths and weaknesses. They could 
be helped, too, to understand some 
basic principles of development in 
childhood and adolescence which 
would prepare them for parenthood. 
Only as we have more intelligent 
handling of preschool children can 
we hope to lessen materially the most 
serious of the maladjustments of ado- 
lescents. 


Reprinted from The Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin 
December, 1941 





MISS LEILA HUESTON, 
announcement of whose death ap- 
peared in our September issue. Photo- 





Sgt. Obs. WILLIAM WYNNYCHUK, 


former teacher at Opal, was killed in 
action overseas on September 22nd. 





aph kindly supplied by staff of 
Sliver School, Edmonton, where Miss 
Hueston last taught. 
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A. 


A classified list of the books 
available (over 700 volumes) 
is obtainable upon application 
to the A.T.A., Edmonton. 


How the Library operates: 


1. The Association pays re- 
turn postage on all books. 


2. Period of loan is three 
weeks. 


3. If the book you request is 
in circulation at the time, your 
name is placed on the reserve 
list and it is forwarded to you 
as soon afterwards as possible. 


4. If you desire to read other 
educational books not on our 
shelves, the Library Committee 
will be pleased to review sugges- 
tions for further purchases. 


Simply give the title, author, 
and if possible the publisher in 
each case. 








Their memory lives on. 





RESERVATIONS— 


A fairly large number of requests 
for certain books in The A. T. A. 
Library were not able to be filled 
during the past school year. These 
reservations are still on record. How- 
ever in view of the fact that the ad- 
dresses of so many teachers have been 
changed during midsummer and also 
the fact that in most cases the books 
may have been requested for particu- 
lar purposes which now no longer 
apply, we would ask those teachers 
who still desire to receive books re- 
quested during the past teaching year 
and not as yet received from the Lib- 
rary to renew their requests for the 
particular volumes. Thank you. 

UE 











Brave men give their lives in conflict; 
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ADICAL changes are coming in 

postwar education, predicts Dr. 
George D. Strayer, Director of Or- 
ganization and Administration of Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the first issue of the 
new magazine, Predictions of Things 
to Come, which makes its appearance 
on the newsstands today. 

Outlining the changes which may 
be expected, Dr. Strayer says: “In 
America after the war, educational 
institutions will have to plan their 
curricula according to the work in 
which men and women will be en- 
gaged. A large percentage of the 
whole population will be enrolled in 


_ Some part of the school system.” 


Predicts Dr. Strayer: “We shall 
certainly need to provide a system of 
free public education which shall en- 
sure boys and girls of superior intel- 
ligence and ability an opportunity to 
continue their education in schools of 
higher education devoted to profes- 
sional training and to scholarship. 

“A reorganized school system,” says 
Dr. Strayer, “may be visualized as 
consisting of the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, the six-year elementary 
school. Then will follow a four-year 
middle school devoted primarily to 
general education and extending from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. In the 
upper four years of the public school 
system ... students will find oppor- 
tunities which will prepare them for 
effective and productive participation 
in the econome life of our country. 
For those who complete the upper 
four-year unit, or until approximately 
twenty years of age, two lines of op- 
portunity are clearly indicated—train- 
ing for the minor positions of lead- 
ership in industry, agriculture, or 
business; or definite preparation for 
advanced education leading to the pro- 
fessions or to scholarly attainment. 
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“In postwar America,” declares Dr. 
Strayer,” “there must be developed 
the greatest progress of adult educa- 
tion that the world has ever seen. 
Here, the challenge will be unmistak- 
able. At the war’s end, we shall find 
ourselves confronted with the great 
problem of guidance, education train- 
ing and placement for millions of 
those discharged from the armed for- 
ces and for other millions who will be. 
displaced because of the change from 
war to peacetime industry.” 


Speaking of the part that our school 
system will take in community life, 
Dr. Strayer says: “Education will 
need to co-operate with other social 
agencies in the improvement of the 
conditions under which men and wom- 
en live.and work and play. We must 
envisage a community wherein schools 
co-operate with dental and medical 
clinics, with settlement houses, with 
playgrounds and recreation centers, 
with public forums, with libraries, 
museums and community theatres, 
and the like.” 

Touching on the matter of finan-, 
cing for the changes in education 
to come after the war, Dr. Strayer 
predicts: “We shall have to look for- 
ward to a larger participation by the 
Federal government in the support of 
Education. There is not even the 
remotest possibility in certain areas 
that enough money to maintain an 
adequate program of education can 
be made available.” 

Dr. Strayer’s article, “Postwar Ed- 
ucation”, appears in the first issue of 
the new magazine, Predictions of 
Things to Come, which consists ex- 
clusively of articles forecasting the 
future written by eminent authorities 
likely to be right. The magazine, 
which is published by the Parents’ In- 
stitute, Inc., will appear quarterly. 
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Young Ganata’s Rally Day 


Young Canada’s Rally Day is to be held October 27 throughout 
Canada thanks to the co-operation of the Departments of Education 
and the school teachers. 





The purpose of the Rally Day is to focus 
the attention of all the children in Canada 
on the very great need for every Canadian 
to support to the limit of his ability Canada’s 
Third Victory Loan: It is with this thought 
in mind that the National War Finance Com- 

mittee is asking the teachers of Canada to put forth an extra effort on 
this day in the form of a program at each school which all the parents 
should be asked to attend. Naturally, each school has a different set 
of circumstances to consider, and so we are asking them to put on a 
program which they feel will serve the purpose best in their particular 
district. 


Many examples of sacrifices can be drawn on as the background for 
any program. The boys who died at Dieppe, our Airmen who nightly 
risk their lives to keep our schools and homes safe from a ruthless 
enemy, our Sailors and Merchant Seamen who convoy around the 
world, risk their lives hourly to preserve our freedom, the mothers, 
sisters, brothers, and wives, left at home to carry a heavy load because 
their men felt the urge to fight for their country and their home. 


To back up these gallant men of 
ours we must have money to build the 
tanks, guns, ships, and planes which 
they need to do their job. It is for 
this reason that every Canadian is 
asked to buy all the Bonds, Certi- 
ficates, and Stamps which he is cap- 
able of, and we know that every 
teacher of Alberta will do an 
excellent job in helping us to get 
this message across to the students 
and parents in the district in which he or she is teaching. 





Wothing Matters Nou But Victory’ 
i is 
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ENLISTED TEACHERS ARE ENTITLED 
TO FULL REINSTATEMENT 


The following interchange of letters with the National Ministry 
of Labour makes this definite ruling: 


OUR INQUIRY 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
September 15th, 1942. 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Honourable Sir: 

I give below an excerpt from a let- 
ter of a teacher in this Province who 
has enlisted for active service in the 
R.C.A.F. 

“In my letter to the board I asked 

for a leave of absence. Is there 

any assurance that I can get my 
position back again as principal? 

I refer to a law or regulation stat- 

ing that all enlistees are to return 

to their former positions after the 
war is over.” 

This is typical of a number of in- 
quiries received, and the point at is- 
sue is whether or not teachers who 
enlist in His Majesty’s active service 
forces during the present war have 
any right to assume that they may 
return to their former positions after 
the war is over. In this regard, teach- 
ers may be divided into two classes: 
(1) those who have secured leave of 
absence from the employing 
school board during the duration 
of the war; and , 
those who did not apply for leave 
of absence, but simply left the 
service of the school board im- 
mediately they received their 
call; or made application for 
leave of absence during the dur- 
ation of the war and were re- 
fused such leave of absence from 
the school board. 

It would serve the teachers of this 
Province if a ruling could be obtained 
from your Department with respect 
to the abovementioned matter. 


Yours respectfully, 


(2) 


Alberta Teachers’ Association, 


Per JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE REPLY 


Office of Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, September 21, 1942. 


John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

The Minister has asked me to re- 
ply to your letter of September 15th,. 
1942, about the applicability to teach- 
ers of the Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act, 1942, of which I en- 
close a copy. 

Except in those possible but unus- 
ual circumstances in which a local 
school board could be held to be an 
agent of the Crown, the Act requires 
the reinstatement of teachers in their 
previous position and under not less 
favourable conditions than they would 
have enjoyed if they had not enlisted. 
Whether the teacher did or did not 
apply for leave of absence and wheth- 
er or not such leave of absence was 
granted or refused is irrelevant. 


Very truly yours, 
BRYCE M. STEWART. 


‘te ee ee eh ee 
CORRECTION 


In the Interim Report of the Provincial 
Salaries Committee published in our Sep- 
tember issue, item number 2, bottom of 
page 35, the Rocky Mountain School Divi- 
sion was listed amongst those Divisions 
whose salary schedules provide for less 
than $840 basic minimum salary. Informa- 
tion has now been received to the effect 
that revision of the Rocky Mountain divi- 
sional schedule in May 1942 resulted in 
the basic salary for this Division becoming 
$840, effective September 1, 1942. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 








The Support of Education in Wartime 


We give below a few excerpts from the pamphlet The 
Support of Education in Wartime published by the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators. Teachers 
would do well to secure a copy of this pamphlet. Price 10c. 
Procurable through A.T.A. office. 


% 


Teachers as a group are perform- 
ing a great service to their country. 
Children must not be allowed to pay 
the cost of this war in neglect or ser- 
ious loss of educational opportunity. 
I know the teachers will find deep 
satisfaction in the contribution they 
are making.—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


* + + 


The Value of Education is Recognized 
by Other Nations at War 


Both our allies and our enemies re- 
cognize the indispensable role of edu- 
cation in their war efforts. 


The Chinese are realizing that 
their schools, even in dugouts, are 
their best investment. They look 
forward to postwar reconstruction, 
rehabilitation, and re-education. 
They realize that we are in the 
midst of a social and economic up- 
heaval which means— hang on to 
our school system. Education is 
the hope of youth. Youth is the 
hope of democracy. Democracy 
is the hope of the world.—James 
R. Young. ‘Heroic China and Her 
Schools” Journal of the National 
Education Association 31:115-16; 
April 1942. 


Don’t close schools anywhere if you 
can help it. Dan’t call up school 
teachers for services or let them en- 
list; expand instead of cutting down 
on normal educational facilities.— 
From a London dispatch, February 3, 
1942, by William H. Stoneman, Chi- 


cago Daily News Foreign Bureau. 
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Education Should Be Better Than 
Usual 

Let this be added as a concluding 
word for this section: the Commission 
is not discussing “education as us- 
ual’, but education which is better 
than usual, education geared to de- 
liver its full potential values to the 
war effort. 

* + + 

If we can afford war we can also 
afford education. If we can spend 
billions on war, we can afford to 
spend the millions that will give Am- 
ican children their birthright—health 
and education. To those who say we 
can’t do both, I say we can’t do one 
without the other! Whatever else 
we do, let’s not stint our children. 
Education is not a luxury; it’s a nec- 
essity.—Henry Ford, in an interview 
published in the April 1942 issue of 
Nation’s Schools. 

‘ee ee Fe Fe he 

Teaching, today, is war work.— 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, U.S. War 
Manpower Commission. 

Question of the hour: Will teachers 
be “frozen” in their jobs; or to put it 
another way, will the Federal Govern- 
ment take any action to prevent an 
exodus of teachers from their jobs 
to war industries? 

Reason for Asking: Because the 
U.S. War Manpower Commission has 
already taken steps to keep two vital 
groups of workers in jobs where they 
will be of greatest service to the war 
effort. 

From Edpress Newsletter. 
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To Parents: 

Your children inherit, at best, a troubled world. Give them the best 
possible start in meeting its challenge. A good education will help your 
children to do their part in winning the war and will remain as an asset 
that no future disaster can destroy. If, on the other hand, we should 
cut the support for education, allow the best teachers to be removed 
from the schools, deprive our children of their one big chance to secure 
education, throw our youth indiscriminately into employment without 
proper instruction and guidance, fail to provide the training necessary 
for health and citizenship, then America must pay a heavy forfeit. We 
would lack the trained manpower essential for victory. Our children 
would be unprepared to protect our institutions or to discharge our 
obligations to the postwar world. In this hour of crisis, express your 
courage and faith in the future. Now is the time, the only possible time, 
to provide good education for your children, 


To Taxpayers: 

Your schools must be kept going during the war. Will they be main- 
tained on a penny-wise basis or stepped up in efficiency so that they 
may increase their contribution to victory? Reductions in the school 
budget would not materially reduce your tax burden; they could, 
however, impair the morale and efficiency of the whole educational 
service. 

Education, health, and cultural services use little or no goods that 
are critically needed in war production. Keep your sense of pride in 
the opportunities your community offers to young people. Your local 
expenditures are under your local control. Now is the time to spend 
money for the services that will make American youth skilful and 
strong enough to win the war and wise enough to build a lasting peace. 


dODOOOOOOOS 


OOOOOOOOOOS 


ethods for cAlleviating Teacher Shortages 
Increase salaries and improve working conditions in teaching. 

Keep local selective service boards fully informed concerning the employ- 
ment situation with respect to men teachers of critical trade and industrial 
occupations. 

Canvas, register, and retain former teachers, and potential teachers not now 
in preparation. 

Encourage more students to prepare for teaching. 

Accelerate progress of prospective teachers through college. 

Guide students in their choice of majors, minors, and courses from fields in 
which surpluses of teachers exist, to shortage fields, 

Liberalize teacher certification requirements and practices. 


Extend, improve, and co-ordinate the services of public teacher placement 
and registration offices. 
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Whe \s Nice? @ @ @ 


“Miss Battrick is nicer’n anyone,” 
my niece Patsy has confided many 
times. Thirty-nine others in her Grade 
I class are apparently of the same 
opinion. That we learned one day last 
June, when we were invited by Patsy’s 
mother to attend with her a Parents’ 
Day in Miss Battrick’s Grade I room 
in Westmount School. 


Every teacher who has been puzzled 
about a Parents’ Day should have 
been with us. For all curious visitors 
Miss Battrick had a warm handclasp 
and a charmingly wistful smile. 
There were rows of brightly-polished 
Juniors facing the blackboard and a 
string of vari-colored cardboard birds 
‘was flying just in front of it. Pasted 
to the lower window panes were sim- 
ilar birds. Graceful, fronded ferns 
hung before the windows. 


We walked about and talked to 
Grade One. They all proudly dis- 
played prettily bound, hand-made 
books in which each had pasted his 
best work. Most interestng was the 
home of the Three Bears, in the far 
corner of the room. The two rooms, 
kitchen and bedroom, were roomy e- 
nough to walk about in. The best 
drawing was tastefully arranged on 
the walls of the home. There were wee 
curtains on the windows, also ap- 
propriate furniture for each room, 
chairs and table in the kitchen, three 
beds in the bedroom, all handmade. 


When all grown-ups had admired to 
their fill we sat on chairs at the back. 


THE FINEST QUALITY DRY 
CLEANING, PRESSING AND 
DYEING OBTAINABLE IN 

EDMONTON. 


TRUDEAU’S 


10050 103rd Street 





Miss Battrick in a very quiet, un- 
assuming voice, explained that the 
program which would follow was in 
no wise of the concert type, but a 
repetition of some of the songs, 
poems, and action stories which the 
children had learned throughout the 
year. 


A diminutive chairman—there were 
three throughout the afternoon—read 
aloud the first item. A child came 
forward and recited beautifully a 
poem about Thanksgiving. Miss Bat- 
trick gave the pitch for some sweet 
Christmas choruses. A clever item was 
a rhythm band number; there were 
about six noisemakers and all hands 
announced they wanted them. 


During the dramatization of the 
Three Bears, Baby Bear announced by 
mistake, “Someone has been sitting 
in my porridge.” That called for a 
healthy giggle from the class. 


A teacher must surely have a gen- 
erous, sympathetic character as well 
as a boundless store of ingenuity, to 
produce a class of children who are 
unconsciously natural, and at the 
same time as wholeheartedly eager as 
Miss Battrick’s pupils to participate 
in classroom activity. We would term 
the pervading atmosphere “homey”. 


Miss Battrick retired from teaching 
at the end of June. You may have 
read about it in the Edmonton Jour- 
nal. “Too bad, isn’t it?” Patsy’s wee 
sister certainly thinks so. 


M. IRENE RANCHE. 


OPTOMETRIC SERVICES 
J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
Cc. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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Letter to the Editor 


September 19, 1942. 
Dear Sir: 

Last year, as I remember, the teach- 
ers spent some time considering the 
“objectives of education” in high 
school. A section in the bulletin for 
High School Curriculum Revision 
dealt with that topic. And it was the 
consensus of opinion later at the 
Easter Convention that the chief ob- 
jective of the high school programme 
was “social responsibility”. 

Again, we have often heard it sug- 
gested that the “social studies” should 
be the core of the high school pro- 
gramme. 

Both these facts—the objective of 
social responsibility, and the import- 
ance of the “social studies” —seem sig- 
nificant. People, teachers included, 
realize that all too little progress has 


‘been made in the management of our 


social and economic affairs. 

Now, what do we teach in these so- 
called “social studies?” Teachers know 
that in the high school they consist of 
the following courses: Social Studies 
1, 2 and 3, Sociology, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics. 

Do any of the above courses directly 
aim at informing and inspiring stu- 
dents so that they will be more able 
to make our democratic system work 
better, or make it work, for that. mat- 
ter? 
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I do not think so. Our educational 
system has failed sadly to inform and 
inspire new citizens in the past. It is 
failing almost as badly in the present. 
The thinking and the objectives be- 
hind the present courses are very con- 
fused. That is a charge, I know, but 
what do you think about it? 


In my contact with teachers during 
the last year, I have been surprised at 
the confessed ignorance and despair 
at the mention of the word ‘“‘econom- 
ics”. And this from teachers who have 
original ideas and techniques in teach- 
ing the sciences, mathematics, enter- 
prise work, and what have you! 
Which is better, to teach some stu- 
dents so that they will be ambitious 
to become master chemists, or to teach 
students so that they will be keen to 
use their rights as citizens? Had we 
not better examine the question? 
(And, teachers of English and Social 
Studies, this holds for you too.) 

We lack clarity in our thinking on 
what to teach in order to attain “so- 
cial responsibility”. 

And what do we mean by social re- 
sponsibility? 

“Democracy is government ... by 
the people, for the people”—and in ac- 
cordance with the will of the people. 
The functioning of a democracy de- 
pends upon the citizens exercising 
their responsibility—to express their 
will and see that it is obeyed. To do 
this the people must have unity; they 
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TOILETRY NEEDS 


WE OFFER A WIDE RANGE 
FOR SELECTION 


The McDermid Drug Co. Ltd. 


128 8th Ave. West, Calgary 















must organize as citizens. If they do, 
they can gain security for themselves 
and, incidentally, for the soldiers af- 
ter the war. If they do not... Well, 
our present leaders have promised us 
a depression. To use our citizenship 
rights is our first social responsibility. 

Should not students learn this and 
be encouraged to use their rights as 
citizens when they get beyond the 
high school walls? 

And do you think we could work out 
some simple principles through which 
citizen organization can be success- 
fully achieved? If there are some such 
pointers, we should find them. And 
citizens, old and young, should learn 
them and use them. , 

The people of any nation want, first 
of all, security. If someone can help 
the people of his country get security 
with freedom, he had better do it. The 
teachers are entrusted with handing 
on the knowledge and principles that 
are of most value. The teachers had 
better do something about it. What do 
you think? 

Thanking you, Mr. Editor, 

R. POPULUS (R.C.A.F.). 





HALLOW-E’EN DECORATIONS: 


(These window decorations are cut 
from black oil-cloth.) 


Give each child patterns of owls, 
cast and bats (vary the size). Have 
them trace the design on the rough 
side of the cloth. Colour with black 
crayon, rubbing heavily over the 
rough side of the cloth; or black paint 
applied freely. Then cut out. No 
pasting is required. Merely press 
the smooth side of the oil-cloth to the 
window pane. The objects will stick 
to the glass by pressing them against 
it. If the window pane is too cold, 
breathe on it before applying the 
decoration. 
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Some Great Men 
ry) Queens 


Edited by Principal R. C. Wallace 


Ryerson Press. Not illustrated. 
134 pages. $1.50 


The same feeling is kindled in us 
as we read of the life, ideals, and 
teachings of the great men of 
Queen’s, as Longfellow had when 
reading of the life of Florence Night- 
ingale: 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.” 


These men: George Monro Grant 
(Principal from 1877 to 1902), John 
Watson (Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy for fifty-three years), Nathan 
Fellowes Dupuis (Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural Sciences, later Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics), James Cap- 
pon (Professor of English), William 
George Jordan (Professor in Theolo- 
gy), and Adam Shortt (Professor of 
Political Economy) were the sub- 
jects of addresses given at the cele- 
bration of Queen’s University Cen- 
tenary (1941). As we read this book, 
our admiration and appreciation of 
professors and of university education 
grows. These six addresses are well- 
written, clear, and interesting. The 
expositors were all students at 
Queen’s, and most of them are teach- 
ing there now. They show the feel- 
ings of respect, love, veneration and 
discipleship which Queen’s students 
have for their professors. 


LILY M. LAKUSTA. 


Greetings to Alberta Teachers 


Beavers’ Coffee Shop 


(Opposite Birks) 
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WAVY LEAGUE--An Appeal » > 


The Merchant Seaman has been 
called the “forgotten man”. His lot 
is a hard one—without him not one 
pound of bacon or a bushel of wheat 
would leave Canadian shores. In most 
cases the boats that he mans are un- 
armed, protected only by corvettes 
and destroyers, and these in small 
numbers. The daily sinkings of mer- 
chant ships tell the story. The long 
lists of survivors rescued from sea 
and brought to hostels operated large- 
ly by the Navy League are to be seen 
each week in the press. The Navy 
League of Canada and Great Britain 
has done a marvellous piece of work 
in providing hospital service and at- 
tention for wrecked sailormen. Last 
year the Navy League appealed for 
ditty bags for Merchant Seamen—the 
League asked for 30,000 and got 
them—this year the demand is much 
greater, and they are asking for 100,- 
000. We in Alberta have been asked 
for 10,000. Last year the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Navy League which 
had been operating for only three 
months supplied 1,000. This year they 
hope to double that number. Now what 
is a ditty bag? First of all it is a 
little blue bag about 10” wide by 14” 
deep, with a slip cord at the top which 
is drawn and knotted when the bag is 
filled. It bears a label on which the 
donor may write his name and address 
with a request that the recipient ack- 
nowledge it when received. Last year 
many letters were received from re- 
cipients and they all told a wonderful 
story. Many of these men had never 
received a Christmas present before. 
Letters were received from Arabians, 
from Indians, and from practically all 
nationals. Now what does a ditty bag 
contain? The Navy League suggests 
one knitted article, a pair of socks, 
mitts, or a scarf. In addition a small 
quantity of foodstuffs—for instance a 
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small cheese, a tin of butter, jam, etc., 
razor blades, playing cards, writing 
paper, and any other articles that 
might be useful, and not procurable 
by a man at sea, and again for in- 
stance a pipe might be added. It is 
suggested that the value should be 
between $3.00 and $5.00, not over. I 
cannot imagine a finer undertaking 
for rural schools than to have the 
pupils bring Christmas cheer to a man 
at sea. God knows they deserve it, and 
I am one who believes if it were not 
for the British Navy and the Mer- 
chant Seamen, our lot in Canada 
might be entirely different from what 
it is today. Apart from providing 
Christmas cheer to a man at sea, it 
should provide an excellent theme for 
emphasizing the navy, and what it 
means to us. The ditty bags will be 
supplied by the Navy League of Al- 
berta: North of Red Deer write Navy 
League of Canada, basement Thomp- 
son and Dynes, Edmonton—South of 
Red Deer write Secretary Navy 
League of Canada, Calgary, and a 
ditty bag will be immediately mailed 
for filling. When the bags are filled, 
they should be immediately sent to 
either of the above addresses depend- 
ing on which territory they are in. 
All bags should be at Navy League 
headquarters not later than November 
1st. From here they are shipped to 
seaboard points in time for disposition 
at Christmas. 


Last year ships were stopped at 
sea and ditty bags handed out to those 
who were not able to make port in 
time for Christmas. In fact some of 
the finest letters we had were from 
a group of men manning an oil tank- 
er, who had been given ditty bags at 
sea. It happened to be a group of mer- 
chantmen who had been at sea for 
years, and they had this to say: “It 
was the first time in their lives they 
had received anything at Christmas.” 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


FALL CONVENTION TIME -TABLE, 1942 


Groups, Dates and Places of Meeting approved by the Department of Education 


MONDAY TUESDAY 


October 5th 6th 7th 


TWO HILLS 
(Two Hills) 


ST. PAUL 
(St. Paul, Bonnyville) 


13th 14th 


CAMROSE 


(Camrose, Killam, 
Hardisty-Provost) 


October 19th 20th 
EDMONTON CITY 


WESTLOCK 
(Pembina) 


October 26th 27th 


CORONATION 
(Castor, Neutral Hills) 


HANNA 


(Berry Creek, Acadia, 
Sullivan Lake) 


November 2nd 3rd 


MEDICINE HAT 
(Medicine Hat, Cypress- 
Tilley East, E.I.D., N.E. 

part of Foremost) 


PEACE RIVER CONVENTIONS: 
High Prairie 
Peace River ..... 
Spirit River .... 
Grande Prairie 





WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY FRIDAY 


8th 9th 


VEGREVILLE 
(Vermilion, Vegreville) 


WAINWRIGHT 
(Wainwright) 


15th 16th 


EDMONTON 


(Athabasca, Smoky Lake, La- 
mont, Holden, Clover’ Bar, 
Sturgeon, Wetaskiwin, Straw- 
berry, Stony Plain, Lac. Ste 
Anne, Edson, Coal Branch) 


22nd 28rd 


LACOMBE 


(Stettler, Red Deer, Ponoka, 
Rocky Mountain House) 


29th 


CALGARY 
(Olds, Calgary Rural, 
hills, Turner’ Valley, 
Rundle, Drumheller, © Strath- 
more, Bow Valley) 


CALGARY CITY 


5th 6th 


LETHBRIDGE 


(Lethbridge City, and District, 
Taber, Macleod, Pincher Creek, 
St. Mary’s River, Crow’s Nest 
Pass, W. part of Foremost) 


and 6th 
and 6th 
and 9th 
and 9th 


List of Speakers on Page 26 
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Smartly Styled Pieced Muskrat Coats 
at About Half Price of Full Pelt 





“@Discount for All Cash 
@Layaway Plan 3 Months 
@or Budget Plan of One-Third Down! 


Here’s a fur coat that has about everything a 
woman really appreciates ... STYLE 
QUALITY ... DURABILITY ! 


Made from small pieces of the backs of 
pelts, matched and securely sewn and 
dyed dark brown They can scarcely be 
detected from a full pelt coat—the great- 
est difference being in the price which 
is only about half. Shown in smart boxy 
style which fastens snugly at the neck 
or may be left open. Lined with dur- 


able two-tone striped 50 
satin. Sizes 14 to ° 
20. Priced at 


ELECTRIC SEAL COATS 


« $110” ..2 $119” 


These rich, glossy black fur coats known 
as Electric Seal are actually of dyed (Aus- 
tralian) rabbit. They are shown in boxy 
styles with snug-fitting collars. Lined with 
brocaded satin or crepe. Sizes 12 to 44. 
Priced at $110.00 and $119.50 


@Durable Fur Coats of American 
Opossum in dropped pelt 1 1 5° 
effect. Priced at 


@TEACHERS ATTENDING EDMONTON CONVENTION 
Our Credit Office would be pleased to discuss with you 
the opening of a charge account. This would give you 
the privilege of shopping by mail. 


Johustone Walker 
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EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 








Guest Speakers for Fall Conventions 





Two Hills R. E. Rees, Superintendent of Edson School Division 
and St. Paul Miss Maimie Simpson of Edmonton 

Vegreville L. A. Broughton of Provost 

and Wainwright Miss Margery MacKenzie of Edmonton 

Camrose R. E. Rees, Superintendent of Edson School Division 


A. E. Rosborough of Edmonton 


Edmonton Rural Chas. H. McCleary of Camrose 


R. E. Rees, Superintendent of Edson School Division 
Woodrow Lloyd, President, Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation 


Edmonton City F. G. Buchanan, Superintendent of Calgary Public Schools 


R. B. Walls of Calgary 
Miss Louise Tester of Calgary 





Westlock Gordon C. French of Edson 
Miss Evelyn Maclver of Edmonton 
Lacombe H. E. Panabaker of Calgary 
Miss Florence Todd of Calgary 
Coronation Dr. J. C. Hewson, Superintendent of Castor School Division 
and Hanna Miss Alma Kittlitz of Stettler 
Calgary City and A. E. Rosborough of Edmonton 
Calgary Rural | Miss A. Michael of Edmonton 
L. A. Bercuson of Edmonton 
J. Charyk of Chinook 
F. G. Buchanan, Superintendent of Calgary Public Schools 
Medicine Hat T. C. Byrne, Superintendent of Foremost School Division 
Miss E. C. Barclay of Calgary 
Lethbridge F. G. Buchanan, Superintendent of Calgary Public Schools 
Miss E. C. Barclay of Calgary 
T. C. Byrne, Superintendent of Foremost School Division 
Peace River L. W. Kunelius, Superintendent of Pembina School Division 
Conventions H. C. Melsness of Grande Prairie 
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Hotel Palliser 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE CALGARY 
DISTRICT ALBERTA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION 


October 29 - 30 


SPECIAL LOW RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
Single Room 


Two in a Room, per person 


COFFEE SHOP 
Located on Lobby Floor 
Breakfast from 30c; Luncheon from 40c; Dinner from 55c. 


Make your home for the Convention at Headquarters. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Edited by ADA A. LENT, B.Sc.,H.Ec., 


A SIX-STEP PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHING NUTRITION 


ITH the importance of the nu- 

rition movement of today comes 
an added responsibility for the teach- 
ing of cookery, and teachers of home 
economics engaged in this work must 
needs see the overall picture—they 
must needs ask themselves the fol- 
lowing six searching questions. 


First, have I gotten across to the 
students and home-makers to whom 
I am responsible, so adequate a 
knowledge of the principles of nutri- 
tion that they are capable of plan- 
ning menus which can and will pro- 
vide abundant nutritional health? 


Second, have I included in my 
teaching, demonstration, and home 
project work an adequate knowledge 
of the kind of buymanship which will 
enable students and homemakers to 
purchase those foodstuffs which actu- 
ally contain the nutritional content 
for which they were chosen? 


Do my people understand the fact 
that wilted lettuce contains far fewer 
vitamins than does fresh lettuce? Do 
they insist on purchasing heads of 
lettuce on which have been left the 
dark outside leaves? Do they serve 
these and do they realize the fact that 
such portions of any head of lettuce 
contain more nutritional value than 
do the more popular inner portions? 


Have I emphasized the truth that 
spinach isn’t just spinach?—that it 
must be fresh, crisp and in the best 
of condition when purchased—if it 
is to make its best nutritive contribu- 
tion, and further, that if it is pur- 
chased in wilted condition, it is not 
a bargain at any price because of 
the fact that it will already have lost 
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a large portion of its potential food 
value? 

These, of course, are only a few 
examples of buymanship—good and 
bad—wise and unwise—safe and un- 
safe. Have I as a teacher of home 
economics, however, made a study of 
food buymanship, and as time goes 
on, do I have at hand the knowledge 
and the organization of material 
which will enable me to point out 
the pitfalls of buymanship which 
every homemaker in Canada can and 
must understand if, during these 
perilous times, she is to be expected 
to provide a definite nutritional de- 
fence for the members of her family? 

Third, how about the storage of 
foods? Having chosen them wisely 
and having purchased them in a form 
in which the protective elements are 
present, what are you doing to teach 
the protection of those protective ele- 
ments after the time that foods reach 
the homemaker’s kitchen and before 
they are cooked? Refrigeration, cold 
storage, in basements, in winter even 
window storage, if necessary, one and 
all offer their own solution to this 
problem of retaining food elements 
during the temporary storage of 
food. Such storage is augmented, 
too, by an understanding of the food 
value of canned foods, and of the 
comparative ease of storage of such 
foods, both before and after the cans 
have been opened. 


Fourth, food preparation also needs 
study. No longer do nutritionists ad- 
vocate peeling potatoes several hours 
ahead of time for efficiency’s sake— 
and then leaving them unprotected 
in cold water until such time as the 
homemaker is ready to cook them. 
We are at war—we must conserve 
food and food values. We need to 
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TEACHERS! 


would enjoy reading: 


YOUR. PUPILS 





THE STORY OF VANILLA 


J. E. KENNEDY 


An educative and interesting history of this delectable flavor known 
to all youths but ONLY in terms of candy, ice-cream and puddings. 


Send a postcard for FREE copies, stating how many you require, to— 


LOVE - THE FLAVOR MAN -- - 


62-68 Lombard Street 


Toronto, Ontari- 





understand and to explain the prin- 
ciples of the preparation of food to 
the end that every last vestige of food 
value is retained. 


Much splendid research has given 
to us an excellent knowledge of the 
ways and means by which food val- 
ues may be retained to the utmost— 
during the cooking of foods. Need- 
less to say, therefore, exhaustive at- 
tention should be given to these cook- 
ery principles. This is the fifth step 
in our six-step program. Cookery 
should be looked upon as a growing 
science—a science of great promise 
and very real import. 


And finally, having chosen the 
types of foods which offer to us ade- 
quate nutrition, having rounded out 
the menus which we should follow in 
order to include them, having pur- 
chased the foods to be contained in 
these menus so that their vitamin and 
mineral content is secure, having 
stored and refrigerated these foods 
properly, having prepared and cooked 
them scientifically, having carried 
through each of these processes with 
only one objective in mind—namely 
that of securing and retaining their 
nutritional content to the utmost— 
there remains one other (the sixth) 
all-important factor to be considered. 


What price the nutritional defeat 
which will result if these foods, so 
chosen, so purchased, so stored, so 
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prepared, and so cooked are so served 
that the members of the family either 
refuse to eat them totally or eat 
only a scanty portion? 


Reason enough for adding attrac- 
tive food service to our nutrition 
course, is this not? Reason enough 
that we as teachers of home econom- 
ics insist that hot foods be served hot, 
and cold foods cold—that the table 
be tastefully set—that recipes be 
chosen which the family really like, 
and that foods be served so attractive- 
ly, so appetizingly that they will be 
eaten—and enjoyed. 


Thus the nutrition program be- 
comes in reality a six-step program 
including the right choice of food, the 
wise purchase of food, the proper 
storage of food, the scientific pre- 
paration and cooking of food, and the 
appetizing serving of food. 


Art Teachers 


Here is the book you 
have been looking for 


SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 


By Charles Carlson 
A complete drawing course in 


illustration with 1000 drawings 
Only $2.00 


Lists of other books sent on request 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., 
LTD. 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Improving the Teacherage 


By JOHN HANNOCHKO 


IEERHAPS too many of us are in- 

clined to overlook the influence 
the teacher’s home life wields in the 
community. Just try to observe this 
and you will notice how the people 
endeavor to imitate you. It may be 
you’ve made a particular wash stand, 
a bookcase, or dabbed on your walls 
a certain color scheme—in all these 
little things they’ll do just as is done 
in the teacherage. 

I remember several years ago when 
I dabbed my walls to match the lino- 
leum, several women came to me to 
find out how this was done. As a re- 
sult my dabbing sponge was prac- 
tically worn out by the time it circu- 
lated through the district. This shows 
that new ideas are always noticed. 
They think the teacher should know 
the proper way to fix up a house. 
They believe teachers have the most 
modern ideas; and because of this, the 
teacher must strive to make the 
teacherage a model place to live in— 
a real example of practising what we 
advocate—cleanliness, tidiness, neat- 
ness and sanitation. 

How can this be achieved when 
some teachers are forced to live in a 
small shack of ten by twelve feet, 
where the walls in some cases are 
covered with building paper, the floor 
is rough and warped, there are no 
blinds and the ceiling is marked with 
chalk “Rain here, beware!’ because 
the roof leaks? I know one teacher 
who told me one year was enough for 
him in such a place even if he re- 
ceived a substantial increase in 
salary. Do you blame him? If the 
teacher is compelled to live under 
these conditions, can he win the re- 
spect of the community? 

When the School Divisions were es- 
tablished many such teacherages were 
improved and repaired, but we know 
that even the Divisions’ hands are 
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tied due to the lack of financial re- 
sources. This is where the teacher 
can do his part to make the teacher- 
age an example in the district. 

You will find in most cases that the 
women in the district are quite willing 
to help out—even to the extent of 
holding social functions to raise 
money for blinds, linoleum, etc. The 
men too will not be outdone by the 
ladies and will do all the repairing 
that is needed. This can be accom- 
plished if the teacher takes a leading 
part and interests the community in 
this project. 

I know of a district where the rate- 
payers hauled 20 cords of wood for 
the school free of charge, the 
$40 received therefor from the Div- 
isional Board being used to buy 
siding and paint for the teacherage. 
You will argue that this is a splendid 
idea but does not always work. It 
does and will work if the teacher is 
interested enough to take the in- 
itiative and to persuade others to be- 
come interested. 

How about the grounds around the 
teacherage? Are there any trees 
planted? Is there a lawn? Are there 
any flower beds? If not, why not? 
Rest assured the farmers will not 
come around to dig up the ground for 
your lawn nor plant trees. Here the 
teacher can use the pupils to advan- 
tage—working in with the course 
of studies by planning the grounds, 
planting flowers and transplanting 
trees. Do this and the community will 
take a pride in your work—will feel 
that you are a part of them, striving 
in their interests as well as yours. 

I recall one district where the 
school had been operating fourteen 
years yet not one solitary tree was 
planted on the grounds. Then one 
year a lively teacher came along, or- 
dered trees from the Department of 
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Agriculture, planted these, made a 
lawn, walks, flower beds and so im- 
proved the grounds that they were 
the pride of the community. What was 
the result? The farmers began to 
plant trees around their buildings, 
perennials were introduced and even 
walks of stone bordered with white- 
washed rocks just like those on the 
school grounds were constructed by 
some. 

If, then, all the rural teachers as a 
whole took pride in improving the 
school, the teacherage and the sur- 
roundings, surely the effort would 
not be vainly spent and life would be 
pleasanter both for yourself and for 
the teacher to follow. Try it. 


MEDICAL SERVICES BOARD 
SUMMER SESSION, 1942 
Infirmary Report 

Students who have come to the 
Infirmary: 
en 


Total, 151 


Visits of the above students to the 
nfirmary for treatments, etc.: 
M 121 


Total, 393 

Daily average, 10 patients. 
Dressings 108 
Minor Treatments 133 
Medications 7 
Backstrain 
Sprained wrists .. 
Sprained fingers .. 8 
Sprained ankles .. 5 
Absence cards .... 19 


Bed patients in the Infirmary: 2 


- women totalling 15 hospital days. 


In University Hospital: 1 woman 
totalling 2 days. 
Doctor’s visits to the Infirmary 44 
totalling 38 hours. 
Doctor’s consultations in the 
Infirmary 
Doctor’s visits to patients at 
home 
Extra calls for nurse (outside 
regular hours) 
Total nursing hours 
Daily average 8.4 hours. 
Medical service days 
Submitted by A. Revell, 
Nurse-in-charge. 


Over Forty Years 
of Service in the 
Interests of Science 


Central 


Scientific Company’s expansion 


over the years is undoubtedly due to its con- 
tribution to science. Much of the apparatus 
now in your science laboratory is the product 
of Cenco Research and Development. 


At the moment Cenco is intensively engaged in manufacturing for 
direct war effort. This, however, does not mean neglecting our regular busi- 
ness. Stocks are extensive—so it is probable that the Company will continue 
to extend to you the same service as in the past, without sacrifice to the 


national war effort. 


Are you familiar with Laboratory Equipment Limitation 
Order L-144? If not, we shall gladly send you a copy. It will 
be of service to you in relation to purchasing restrictions. 


CENnRAL Scienminic Company of Canapay Linimep 


SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS 


129 ADELAIDE ST. W. 


TREE PAR 


TORO 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 


NTO ONTARIO 
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GRADINGS IN GRADE IX 
SUBJECTS 


HE Programme of Studies for the 

Intermediate Grades is to be in- 
terpreted, not as a programme of 
separate and unrelated subjects, but 
rather as an integrated programme in 
which English, Social Studies, Science, 
and, to some extent at least, Mathe- 
matics are to be taught in close 
connection, through activities that 
provide plenty of opportunities for 
practice in oral and written En- 
glish, for class discussions and 
fore social responses. Under these 
conditions, a pupil’s educational 
growth should be total—not partial 
or specialized; and the examination 
at the end of the Grade IX year rep- 
resents an attempt to measure the 
pupil’s total performance or achieve- 
ment, and determines the level of his 
mental development as a whole. 


The older style of education at- 
tached a great deal of importance to 
the ability of a child to reproduce 
material from books, or notes copied 
from the teacher’s dictation; and the 
examinations were accordingly set on 
subject-matter learned from books. 


It has therefore been thought ad- 
visable, under this newer system of 
examining, to assign to every pupil a 
rating in terms of his total perform- 
ance on the Grade IX examination, 
but not to specify definitely his stand- 
ing in separate subjects; for the latter 
procedure tends to place emphasis 
where it does not properly belong; 
namely, on achievement in single sub- 
jects rather than on total achieve- 
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ment. Moreover, it tends to keep alive 
the antiquated “‘batting-average’”’ con- 
ception of good teaching. 

When pupils have been promoted 
to the high school, they begin work 
under the credit system on a more 
diversified type of programme, and 
are required to secure standing in 
single subjects. In this new atmos- 
phere, teachers can base their instruc- 
tion on what they find the pupils able 
to do, rather than on gradings of the 
pupils’ work in pre-high-school years. 
Pupils can show their special abilities 
in Grade X quite as easily as in Grade 
IX, and it will be the duty of the 
teachers to guide them accordingly. 

It is really not in the best inter- 
ests of most Grade X pupils to have 
them carry over from Grade IX a 
rating or “tag” in any single subject. 
For that reason the Department has 
introduced the “S’” and “U” desig- 
nations for achievement in Grade IX 
subjects. 


RE THE SURVEY TESTS FOR 
NORMAL ENTRANCE 


It was the opinion of the group 
reading the answer papers of the 
Survey Tests of 1942 that these tests 
constituted a very satisfactory method 
of selecting for the Normal School 
those students who are able to apply 
in practical situations the knowledge 
and ability learned in school. The 
questions were well distributed over 
the fields of Science and Mathematics 
and did not seem to us unduly diffi- 
cult. 

We were amazed at the low scores 
made by the majority of students and 
the extremely low scores made by a 
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considerable number. These suggest 
two things: 
(1) that it is possible the candidates 
were hurried; 
that it should be, to a greater 
extent than obtained at present, 
a part of all teaching of Mathe- 
matics and Science to make 
plain the application of the 
principles to situations in every- 
day life. 
RE COMMERCIAL ELECTIVES 
The reference in Section 5 on page 
8 of the Supplement for the year 
1942-43 to the High School Regula- 
tions is not to be interpreted to mean 
that the special qualifications re- 
quired for teaching the Commercial 
Electives are in any way being 
lowered. The Senior Certificate in 
Bookkeeping is required for teaching 
Bookkeeping 1, and a similar require- 
ment obtains for teaching Typewriting 
1 or Stenography 1. For the teaching 
of the second units in Beekkeeping, 
Typewriting or Stenography, or for 
any other of the Commercial Elec- 
tives, the Senior Certificate in Com- 
mercial Subjects is required. 
RE GRADE IX ENGLISH 
In one-room schools, or schools in 
which Grades VII, VIII and IX occupy 
the same room, the three grades will 
be combined for Literature and Read- 
ing, and will all use the Grade VIII 
Reader, Life and Literature, Book II, 
during the year 1942-43. 
RE THE THIRD UNITS OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
1. The following is the prescribed 
reading in Latin 3 for the year 1942- 
43: 
Part I: Vergil: Selection IX. 
Ovid: Selections I, II and 
IX. 
Part II: Livy: Selections I to VIII 
(inclusive) 
Pliny: Selections I to IX 
(inclusive), and selections 
XI and XII 
. Catullus: Selections I to 
to VI (inclusive) 
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2. The prescribed reading for 
French 3 is the same as last year, and 
is as follows: Sans Famille: Hector 
Malot. 

8. The prescribed reading for Ger- 
man 8 is the same as last year, and 
is as follows: 

Das Geheimnisvolle Dorf: Hinz 

Immensee: Storm 

Die Verschwundene Miniatur: 

Kastner 
Re TRIGONOMETRY AND ANA- 


LYTICAL GEOMETRY 
Teachers of Grade XII Trigonom- 


etry and Analytical Geometry are 
asked to note that a Supplement to 
the textbook has been prepared, 
which contains certain corrections of 
the material of the text, and other 
supplementary material. 

The Supplement may be had from 
the School-Book Branch, at the price 
of 5c a copy. 

AIR CADET SYLLABUS 
“Group A” and “Group B” Subjects 

Teachers who are offering instruc- 
tions in Group A and Group B sub- 
jects of the Air Cadet Syllabus are 
advised to secure copies of “The 
Service Air Crew” C.A.P. 12, Part 
One, June 1942, from Flight Lieu- 
tenant W. M. Bowman, No. 4 Train- 
ing Command, Calgary. Such teach- 
ers are also asked to note that the fol- 
lowing material has been prepared by 
a special committee of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association for the use of 
teachers of Group A and Group B 
subjects of the Air Cadet Syllabus. 

As a result of meetings of teachers, 
attending the Air Cadets Instructors 
Camp, and subsequent conferences of 
representatives of the teachers, the 
Air Force and the Department of 
Education, it has been found that a 
slight change of emphasis in certain 
parts of the high-school curriculum 
would materially facilitate the train- 
ing of aircrew by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. A number of topics in the 
present high-school courses form a 
large part of the initial training that 
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the R.C.A.F. provides for Air Cadets 
and for Aircrew. This bulletin points 
out the changes in emphasis, which 
will enable the high-school teacher 
to co-operate with the Air Force, by 
giving somewhat more prominence to 
those portions of the course that are 
directly applicable to Aircrew train- 
ing. High-school teachers are directed 
to implement these changes in em- 
phasis wherever feasible. 


A copy of the Instruction Text 
used by Air Cadets and Aircrew may 
be obtained, free of charge, by high- 
school teachers, by applying directly 
to Air Officer Commanding, Attention 
Cadet Officer, No. 4 Training Com- 
mand, Calgary, Alberta, and asking 
for a copy of “The Service Aircrew” 
C.A.P. 12, Part One. This book con- 
tains some material not related to 
the school courses, but much of the 
contents supplement various phases 
of the present high-school curriculum, 
and may be used by teachers to enrich 
the courses for all students and in- 
cidentally to provide a better ground- 
ing for those students who will sub- 
sequently enter the Air Force. 

The material selected for use in sup- 
plementing phases of the _ high- 
school courses is well illustrated, ped- 
agogically sound, contains useful ex- 
ercises and examples and is of gener- 
al educative value. The phases of the 
present high-school course it serves to 
supplement are indicated in the fol- 
lowing list. 

(Throughout, the abbreviation “C.A. 
P. 12” refers to “The Service Air- 
crew C.A.P. 12 Part I’’) 

In Health and Physical Education 1. 

Theme II—How to keep well— 

C.A.P. 12 Hygiene and Sanita- 
tion. Pages 11-16. 

Theme IV—First Aid. Pages 20-26. 

Pages 3-5, 16-19, 27-39 of C.A.P. 
12, “Hygiene and Sanitation” offer 
valuable source material for use in 
Grade IX Science and Health and in 
Health 1 (Vitamins for dark adapta- 
tion, care of eyes, frostbite, the 
bends, ears and air pressure, car- 
bon monoxide poisoning, vaccination, 
communicable diseases.) 
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In Geometry F 
Topics in “Geometry for Today” 
may be extended to include: 

1. Chap. III: Nautical miles (C.A.P. 
12, Nemiggtion, page 5); Knots 
(C.A.P 12), Navigation, page 5, 
and Mathematics, page 32); reat 
Circle and Rhumb line (Naviga- 
tion, page 6) 

Latitude and Longitude (C.A.P. 
12, Navigation, pages 6 and 13); 
Isogonals, Variation and Devia- 
tion (Navigation, pages 8 and 9); 
Bearings (Navigation, page 13) 

2. Chap. III: Vectors oak the solu- 
tion of vector sreanenee by scale 
drawing (C.A.P » Navigation, 
pages 29-40 and RM. 64-74) 

3. Chap. VII: Position lines as loci 
(Navigation, pages 75-85) 

4, Chap. XIV: Section 8, extended to 
include the projection of a ae 
ical surface on a plane, map 
jections and grids, map rea i 
S35 .P. 12, Navigation, pages 42- 


In Physics 1 s 
Topics in “Elements of Physics” 
may be extended to include: 

1. Chap. 12, application of prin- 
ciple of aneroid barometer to al- 
timeters. (C.A.P. 12, Navigation, 
pages 26-27) 

2. Chaps. 16 and 18 Vectors aoe 
composition of forces and veloci- 
ties. Solution of problems by 
plotting and graphs, (C.A.P. 12, 
Navigation, pages 37-41) 

38. Chap. II treats very briefly of 
“Meteorology”. 

The following additions are sug- 
. gested: 

Clouds—Types, formation and 

characteristics of associated 

weather. 

Winds—Beaufort scale, gustiness, 

ete. 

Visibility 

Ice Formation 

Precipitation — Thunder storms, 

hail, sleet, rain, snow. 

Weather Maps—Reports and fore- 

casts, cold and warm fronts, in- 

terpretation of weather maps. 

(C.A.P. 12, Meteorology) 


Non-Academic Electives. 

Geology. The section on “Atmos- 
phere” may include the whole 
Meteorology syllabus. 

General Science 1. May include: 

(a) Aneroid — barometer, altimeter, 
air speed indicator. 

(b) Magnetism and compasses. 

(c) Gyroscope—bank indicator, etc. 

(d) 1 pressures—Venturi, air- 
oil. 
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General Mathematics 1 May include: 
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go 


og 
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The mathematics of navigation— 
Navigation, pages 29-41 and 64- 
74, C.A.P. 12. 

Use of slide rules—Mannheim and 
Appleyard scales. 


General Shop 


Knots and splices—As a part of 
Farm and Home Mechanics Cours- 
es (C.A.P. 12, Part 1 Knots & 
Splices) 

The related study of Radial en- 
gines in Motor Mechanics—car- 
buration, ignition, lubrication and 
cooling of radial and in-line en- 
gines. (C.A.P. 12, Part I Engines) 


Frame Structure — involving 
beams, struts, stresses and rein- 
forcing, strength and lightness, in 
woodwork. (C.A.P. 12, Part I 
Airmanship) (Airframes) 
Model Airplane building. 


Mathematics 


For the mathematics courses from 
Grade V to XI, C.A.P. 12, ““Mathe- 
matics” is an excellent source 
book. While it adds nothing new 
in fundamental operations not 
covered by our present school 

















ONE ACT PLAYS FROM CANADIAN 


by Hilda Mary Hooke 


“In writing these plays, Miss Hooke has performed a real 
service to the history and literature of Canada.” Pro- 
fessor J. F. Macdonald, Toronto University. 
suitable for school dramatic groups or for English and 
History classes. 


HAPPY DAYS ON THE FARM—By Ella C. Hay 
A brother and sister leave their city home to visit their grandparents. 


Grades 7-10. 


Equally 


courses in mathematics, it does 
add a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial. and problems, and should 
provide excellent motivation for 
mathematics at all levels from 
Grades VI to XI. 


The use of the slide rule is al- 
ready recommended in our school 
courses: to illustrate ratio in Al- 
gebra 1, in General Mathematics, 
and in Trigonometry and Analyt- 
ical Geometry. The extension of 
this use would be of service to the 
R.C.A.F. in giving potential air- 
crew training in the use of such 
scales as they alk meet with in 
Navigation Theory. 


C.A.P. 12, “Mathematics,” pp. 
46-50, offers many problems on 
angles, directions, supplementary 
and complementary angles and re- 
ciprocal directions which may be 
used to supplement the similar 
material in Geometry 1. 


C.A.P. 12 “Mathematics,” pages 
60-67, is covered by the present 
course in Algebra 1, but many ex- 
cellent examples and questions on 
graphs could also be used to sup- 
plement the text. 


New Books for All Grades 


HISTORY 


Brown Lady Johnson 
60c On the King’s Birthday 
Princess of the Snows 
Here Will I Rest 
Witch House of Baldoon 
Widows’ Scarlet 
More Things in Heaven 
Helene of New France 


$1.10 
All phases of 


Illustrated 


country life are dealt with in story form, and moral and social lessons—kindness to 


animals, co-operation, industry and other 


qualities typifying the good 


citizen, are 


introduced. 48 amusing coloured drawings contribute greatly to the book. Grades 2-4. 


New Canadian Edition: 


JIM DAVIS by John Masefield 
With an introduction by Dr. H. C. Newland, Superintendent of Schools, Aiberta. 50c 


This splendid story of action and adventure in 19th century England, by a master 
of English prose, has become a classic. 


IT‘S FUN TO BE SAFE 
by Stack and Huston 


Grades 3-6. 


41 illustrations. meet the 


$1.10 


215 Victoria St., Toronto. 
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Grades 8-10. 





An attractive safety reader, illustrated with photographs 
and amusing drawings. 
dangers of 
activities accompany each story. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


In story form, boys and girls 
city and country. Suggested 
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METEOROLOGY—GENERAL SCIENCE 









































d Suggested questions, which will correlate the Meteorology of the 
ir Air Force with General Science Course. 
nm (15) 1. (a) Describe briefly the principle on which the altimeter operates. 
(6) (b) Your plane is equipped with a thermometer which reads air 
\- temperature. How would the readings vary as you ascend 
aI (i) in the troposphere, (ii) in the stratosphere? 
iL. (6) 2. (a) oe briefly the two types of accretion which may occur 
in clou 
2 (8) (b) Indicate the temperature range in which serious icing is likely 
f to occur in (i) cumulonimbus cloud, (ii) layer cloud. 
i (6) 3. heen A meant by the terms (a) “Frontal surface”, (b) 
“ce ? on ” ? 
h (12) 4. (a) Give four reasons why it is dangerous to fly in a thunderstorm. 
n (12) (b) What information regarding surface wind speed and direction 
can be obtained from a study of the isobars on the weather 
map? Explain. 
0 (14) 5. What corrections usually have to be = in flight to the 
n indicated altimeter reading to obtain the true height of the 
y aircraft? Explain. 
a= (3) 6. (a) What are supercooled water drops? 
e (7) (b) How does the presence of supercooled water drops in cloud 
Yr lead to the formation of ice on aircraft? 
(14) 7. What are the conditions favorable to the formation of radi- 
S ation fog? During what seasons of the year is this type of 
it fog most frequent? Wh 
[= (22) 8. Name the 10 fundamental heed types with which aircrews must 
n be familiar. Group them under their proper families and 
= indicate the average height interval within which the base of 


each of the families occurs. 
(6) 9. (a) What is the difference between a warm front and a cold front? 
(9) (b) Name 3 hazards which may be encountered in flight through 
a cold frontal surface. 
(15) 10.-- You are flying from a region of high pressure to a region of 
5 \ low pressure. Before take-off you set your altimeter to read 
height above mean sea level. What error would you expect 
in the indicated altimeter reading as you approached the low 
pressure area? Is this likely to be serious? Why? 
(10) 11. (a) What is meant by the following terms: 
(i) Saturated air; 
(ii) dew point? 


~~ 


(2) (b) What is the relative humidity of saturated air? 
(16) 12. An aircraft is returning to base after a 3-hour flight. Visibil- 
‘0 ity conditions in the neighbourhood of the base are poor. The 
if pilot was told prior to departure that the barometer would fall 
a at the rate of 2 millibars per hour during the period of his 
* flight. The altimeter has not been reset since the beginning 


of the flight. Assuming that the barometric pressure de- 
creases at a rate of 1 millibar for every 30 feet of ascent, 
compute the true height of the aircraft above the aerodrome 
when the indicated altimeter reading is 1,000 feet. 


(8) 138. Name two ways in which the cooling which is necessary for 
cloud formation may take place. 
(12) 14. Give the meanings of the following prefixes used in naming 


cloud types: Cirro, alto, strato, cumulo. 
(16) 15. (a) (i) State clearly the difference in appearance and location 


8 on the aircraft of clear ice and rime. 
Is (ii) Mention one situation in which clear ice might be ex- 
d pected. 


(iii) In what general class of clouds would you expect to en- 
counter rime? 
se (12) (b) (i) Discuss the vertical currents found in thunderstorms and 
~ the effects of these currents on flying. 
x (ii) At what heights are these veatinal currents generally 
most severe? 
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Likely holds many garments that are quite good, and will give 
much service when dyed one of the new Fall shades. 
Price List and Information Upon Request. 
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“RELIABLE — THAT’S ALL” 
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(10) 16. Describe briefly the method used for measuring upper winds 
at different levels at meteorological stations. 


(10) 17. (a) What is the difference between a mercury barometer and an 
aneroid barometer? What are the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each? 


(15) (b) What causes the formation of sea-fog? Name one part of the 
world where sea-fog is prevalent and indicate the seasons of 
the year when it occurs most frequently in that region. 


(12) 18. In flying under a low cloud layer precipitation is encountered. 
What conclusions as to cloud type can be formed if the pre- 
cipitation is in the form of: 

(a) Drizzle 

(b) Large drops of rain in showers, 
(c) Hail, 

(d) Steady rain or snow? 

(10) 19, (a) What are the two conditions necessary for production of 
thunderstorms? What causes the hail associated with the 
storm? What causes the scud roll? 

(9) (b) How do fronts originate? Distinguish between a warm front 
and a cold front. 

(6) 20. (a) What is the best method of distinguishing between the tropo- 
sphere and the stratosphere? 

(8) (b) How does air density vary (i) with height, (ii) with temper- 
ature? Which of these effects is greater? 


(6) 21. (a) What is the cause of gustiness in the wind? 
(10) (b) What is meant by: (i) saturated air, (ii) dew point? 
(4) 22. (a) What is a weather map? 
(6) (b) Name 6 elements which are commonly plotted on the weather 
map. 
23. You are told before a flight that a cold front lies across your 
route. 
(10) (a) What does this mean to you in terms of flying weather? 
(10) (b) If it were a warm front instead of a cold front, would the 


situation be better or worse in terms of (1) intensity of 
weather associated with the front; (2) duration of flight in 
bad weather. 

(12) 24. (a) What is the difference between a weather report and a wea- 
ther forecast? 


(5) (b) What is an air mass? 
(6) (c) How are the following indicated on the weather map. 
(i) cold front, (ii) warm front, (iii) Occlusion? 
(6) 25. Compare the thickness of cumulonimbus clouds with that 


of stratocumulus. 

What is meant by “visibility” as used in weather reports and 
forecasts? 

Would you expect the visibility from aloft always to be the 
same as that indicated by ground reports? Give reasons. 
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The New Order © 


GEORGE E. TRASOV, 
Rumsey, Alberta 


Are we men or are we mice? 


In our hands lies the supreme power 
to mold and fashion the hearts and 
minds of future men and women. And 
that is something. 


We hear so much about the New 
Order, especially from those who are 
responsible for the miseries of the 
lopsided procedure we had yesterday 
and have today. Why do we not hear 
of the New Order from our fellow 
teachers? Are they not better acquain- 
ted with the Democratic Ideals than 
any other group of people? 

In expatiating on the New Order 
it seems evident that many contrib- 
utors have a very hazy idea of the 
upheaval necessary to its fruition. 
New worlds, built up on the principle 
of Democracy (do unto others as you 
wish them to do unto you) cannot be 
brought about by the private forces of 
the privileged and the administrators 
of the old products. New worlds are 
not built in a fortnight, and so speak- 
ing, the New Order emerging is based 
upon the profit motif which domin- 
ates the minds of men. 

Seven civilizations have collapsed 
because they were based upon the 
good old rule, the simple plan—They 
should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can. The 
eighth civilization is under a great 
fire. Let it perish so that we can rise 
phoenix-like from the ashes and build 
our world which will be devoid of any 
potential smouldering of dogmatic 
embers of the past. 

Teachers can and should be contrib- 
utors to a new foundation of civiliza- 
tion because there is an element com- 
mon to them all: JUSTICE. 

The times demand persons who 
have a sense of responsibility, leader- 
ship and ardor, vigor and decisiveness 
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of mind and spirit, and surely these 
are not the flaming patriots who are 
working for the government for a 
dollar a year while actually receiving 
thousands of dollars from huge con- 
tracts, plus travelling expenses plus 
twenty-five dollars a day living allow- 
ances, nor the most energetic sponsors 
who represent the very agencies which 
are responsible for complacency, lack 
of vision and the downfall of civiliza- 
tion, but rather those whose principles 
are based upon tolerance, respect, and 
co-operation. 

May we salute our Minister of Edu- 
cation, the Honourable William Aber- 
hart, and also the General Secretary 
of the Teachers’ Association who have 
been responsible for our school pro- 
gramme which promotes Democratic 
Ideals in the very cradle of our New 
Generation. 

Hinder us not when we speak the 
truth, for true words spoken may do 
some good. 

The Prime Minister, W. L. Macken- 
zie King in his last election campaign 
stated, “Until the control of the issue 
of currency and credit is restored to 
the government and recognized as its 
most conspicuous and sacred responsi- 
bility, all talk of the sovereignty of 
parliament and of democracy is idle 
and futile.” 

Teachers must have a leading place 
in preparing post-war plans, and the 
time to lay such plans is TODAY. 
Strike the iron while it’s hot. Let us 
be ardent and consistent advocates of 
the New Order through co-operation 
of our fraternity. Let us build a world 
fit for human habitation. Thus we will 
save humanity and shape the masses 
into one vast brotherhood. Let us have 
the same law for the rich and the 
poor. Then, and only then, we will 
have a right to be called men—and 
that is everything. 
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National Film Board Films 


The National Film Board of Canada 
announces the publication of a sec- 
ond edition of its 1942 catalogue of 
16mm films, sound and silent, and 
will be glad to forward copies of this 
booklet to schools on request. 


These films are offered in the be- 
lief that, in a time when the urgency 
of war means the intensification of 
every department of the national ef- 
fort, they can make an important 
contribution to the school curricu- 
lum. They may be obtained on short 
term loan from regional libraries es- 
tablished for this purpose in each 
province. If prints are desired for pre- 
view with a view to purchase, appli- 
cation should be made direct to the 
office of the National Film Board, 
John and Sussex Streets, Ottawa. 


Perhaps the best known of the 
Board’s activities is the series of films 
entitled Canada Carries On, appear- 
ing monthly in all neighborhood 
theatres. Six months later each of 
these is released in 16mm for non- 
theatrical distribution. There are now 
twenty-five such war films in circula- 
tion, which are available in both 
French and English versions. They 
deal with varied aspects of the war 
effort, not only in the Dominion, but 
on every front which finds the United 
Nations in arms against the Axis. 
Many topics of concern to Canadian 
communities are presented here, 
showing the steadily increasing pro- 
duction of our assembly lines, the 
work of women on the home front, 
our forces in training, and in action, 
on land, sea and in the air. 


Later films in this series are to be 
released before Christmas. THIS IS 
BLITZ describes, in part, through the 
eyes of a Nazi cameraman, Hitler’s 
ruthless technique of conquest, and 
how we are learning to combat it. 
FORWARD COMMANDOS contains 
authentic pictures of a commandos 
raid on Norway. FOOD—-WEAPON 
OF CONQUEST stresses the fact that 
this continent, already the world 
arsenal for arms must also increas- 
ingly become an arsenal for food. 


Important as are these films in the 
production schedule, equal emphasis 
is placed on the growing need for 
educational material. The scope of 
this program is varied, and gives a 
broad view of Canada as a nation. 
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PEOPLES OF CANADA, basic to any 
study of human geography of our 
country, gives an absorbing picture 
of the various racial and religious 
strains that make up Canadian life. 
The projection of Canada to her own 
citizens, and to the world at large, is 
continued in further pictures of this 
type. Through these films, photo- 
graphed in natural color, the National 
Film Board becomes, in a very real 
sense, the Eyes of Canada. Here we 
are shown the vast and fertile PEACE 
RIVER country with its farms and 
timber land, traffic steaming down 
the GREAT LAKES from Port Ar- 
thur to Toronto, and ICELAND ON 
THE PRAIRIES. We are given 
glimpses of habitant life in Quebec, 
and work and play in Ottawa, nor- 
thern capital of a continent at war. 

Other films, such as FARMERS OF 
THE PRAIRIES, TOILERS OF THE 
GRAND BANKS and the rest in a 
series of silent films, are designed 
primarily for teaching younger chil- 
dren the geography of their country. 
Films dealing with Canada’s natural 
resources and the industries develop- 
ing out of them, including such films 
as TIMBER FRONT, GOLD FROM 
GRAVELS, and THE SAGA OF THE 
SILVER HORDE, are intended for 
more senior grades. 

With a view to drawing communi- 
ties together by graphic presentation 
of their common problems, a special 
series of films has recently been re- 
leased, dealing with two important as- 
pects of Civilian Defence, women’s 
work and A.R.P. These, though not 
listed in the catalogue, are also ob- 
tainable through the regional li- 
braries, for the use of schools and 
adult groups. 

Regional repository for Alberta is 
under care of Mr. Brown, Su- 
pervisor, Division of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Department of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton. 


CARLTON W. CLEMENT 
BARRISTER and SOLICITOR 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
ssociation 


301 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Phone 21135 
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The MATH -SCI Corer 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 
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Blue Prints for Elementary Science and Physics 

A blue print is an inexpensive and convenient way of 
recording the pattern of a magnetic field, or of making prints 
of plants, leaves, and insects. The blueprint paper may be 
purchased from a supply house or a dealer for artists’ and 
draftsmens’ supplies. Also fairly satisfactory paper can be 
prepared at home. If you buy the paper be sure to ask for 
daylight printing paper. 

For High School classes the preparation of blueprint paper 
is a worthwhile project. The chemical reactions involved illus- 
trate both the reduction of certain compounds by light, and 
the test for iron in compounds by using a ferrous salt (in 
this case the product of the reduction of ferric ammonium 
citrate) and a ferricyanide. 

To prepare blueprint paper, make up two solutions: 

A. Water — 50 cc. 

Ferric ammonium citrate — 10 grams. 
B. Water — 50 ce. 

Potassium ferricyanide—8 grams. 

In the presence of subdued light mix the two solutions in 
a shallow pan. With a brush or piece of absorbent cotton give 
the paper two coats of the solution. Brush on the second coat 
at right angles to the first coat. Hang the paper on edge to 
dry. Keep the paper out of the light until ready to use. 
This paper is developed by exposing to sunlight until the 
desired intensity of blue is reached, and then the paper is 
placed, the blue side down, in a pan of water for a few 
minutes, removed, and dried. 

For leaves and plants the best results can be obtained 
by using a printing-frame, such as used by photographers 
to expose the prints. A picture frame will also serve the pur- 
pose very well. Put the frame, glass face down, on a table; 
place the leaves or plant on the glass in the position you 
wish it to appear on the print. Next place the blueprint paper 
in the frame against the specimen. Have at hand cardboard 
or sheets of newspaper to add for padding, so that there will 
be a very close contact when the back is fastened on. Last 
of all, fix on the back to hold all in place. A little experience 
will enable you to time the exposure to give the shade of blue 
desired. For home-made prints, only direct sunlight is sat- 
isfactory. 

Architect’s blueprint paper is developed by immersing 
after exposure in a solution of Potassium Bichromate (one 
rounded tablespoon crystals to two gallons of water) for not 
less than five minutes. Then wash in clear water and dry 
between newspapers under slight pressure. 


STANLEY CLARKE, M.A., 


Carstairs 
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“‘We all know the 
difficulties our 
students have 
with word prob- 
lems. A _ great 
amount of this 
difficulty is liter- 
ary. But as every 
real situation pre- 
senting a need’ 
for mathematics 
is presented in 
words, I see no 
way in which we 
can get along 
without word 
problems, mod- 
ern themes to 
the contrary not- 
withstanding. The 
student must be 
able to under- 
stand quickly and 
fully the written 
and the spoken 
word; and, equal- 
ly important, he 
must be able to 
put his own 
thoughts in writ- 
ten or spoken 
language compre- 
hensible to 
others. 
Language is the 
complement of 
reason.” 
Sophia H. Levy, 
Mathematics in 
our Schools and 
its Contribution 
to the War. 
Math Teacher, 


May, 1942, p. 
199. 








AIR CADET TRAINING 
By Sydney White, Blairmore 

“The Service Aircrew”, officially 
known as C.A.P. 12, Part 1., is the 
text book used by airmen at Initial 
Training Schools, and it is being is- 
sued to Air Cadets as a text book. 
The committee which went through 
the book to estimate how much of it 
is covered by the Alberta high school 
curriculum, and to advise how much 
more of it could be covered in pre- 
sent courses by extending selected 
topics or by changing their emphasis, 
found the job to be very interesting. 


There were two main reasons. First, 
the general conception of the book 
and its use, or the text book tech- 
nique, was not hampered by the cost 
of cuts—the book was not to be sold 
to the students in the pecuniary sense. 
It is thoroughly illustrated, each point 
as it is made is accentuated by a pic- 
ture or sketch or bordered quotation, 
serious or humorous. Of course the 
authors were not “improving the 
readers’ minds”, they were deliberate- 
ly developing specific attitudes, hab- 
its and skills; they don’t use tricks but 
have no hesitation in getting around 
to the student’s point of view and 
going on from there. For example: 
in the algebra section there is a cut 
with bordered capitals, ‘‘Don’t be 
Afraid of the Jargon’’—their essay on 
symbolism. 

The other point of interest to teach- 
ers is the wealth of supplementary 
and source material the book con- 
tains. The mathematics section goes 
up to the level of Algebra 1 or Gen. 
Math. 1, and much of the work can 
be used as exercises in those classes. 
It is significant that, while the work 
is Grade X level, the course includes 
all pertinent topics from the math- 
ematics of lower grades, which high 
school teachers occasionally take for 
granted. The Navigation section 
contains graphs, logarithmic scales 
(the Appleyard Scale) and vector 
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triangles. With a little time spent on 
R.C.A.F. notation, vector triangles 
and the air plot can be made into an 
excellent topic for Geometry 1. Map 
projections can be used ag‘an exercise 
in space visualization. The section 
on Hygiene and Sanitation is another 
large block of material for the school: 
Grade 9 Health and Health 1. Scat- 
tered throughout the book are topics 
valuable in the teaching of science 
courses: electricity and magnetism, 
air pressure and the aneroid instru- 
ments, atmospheric physics and 
weather. 

Teachers who are interested can 
obtain a copy by writing to the Air 
Officer Commanding No. 4 Training 
Command, R.C.A.F., Calgary, “At- 
tention of the Air Cadet Officer”. 
Some plotting maps may be available 
also, but you might not get the Al- 
berta map. However, an_ airplot 
across the English Channel in the 
manner of a bomber navigator would 
be an interesting exercise just now. 


(See also Departmental Bulletin) 
+ + + 
GEOMETRY FOR TODAY 


Errors and Omissions 
(The numbers refer to pages) 

1. Quiz. Answers in this and sub- 
sequent quizzes are stated as 
false if they are not always true. 

7. ex. 4 (ii) k should be in italics. 

16. ex. 5. The stays are each 125 
feet long. 

17. ex. 6. After long, insert, “rests 
on the ground and”. 

20. ex. 15. Omit 10-knot and insert 
as the third sentence, “The ves- 
sel is travelling at 10 miles per 
hour.” 9 re 

23. Item 14. Read V3 instead of /3 

2 Vi2 

33. Example 1 (Enunciation). Read 
XY=XZ in place of XY=YZ. 

88. = 35, Read x and y for X and 


51. ex. 19. The reference should 
be to Chapter I. 

58. ex. 2. The reference is to ex. 1. 

56. The first part of the proof may 
be shortened by the deletion of 
the first and third lines, using 
Tn. ©: G4). 
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. After ex. 28, read, “The Mid- 
Point Theorems’’. 

. ex. 6, 7, 8 may be thought of 
as plane or space loci. 

. ex. 1. “eavetrough” should be 
“eavestrough”’. 

. ex. 4(b). y? should be y’. 

. W should replace 10 in fig. 8.6. 

- ex. 1. x should be y. 

y x. 

. ex. 2-7. Amend second sentence 

to read, “Also solve ex. 6, §2, 


Chap. II, using the Pythagorean 
Theorem, and similar triangles’. 


. ex. 8. Amend to read, “1100 yd. 
back from the first point’. 


. After quotation, insert PART I. 
Part II begins on p. 126. 


. Under construction 5, the sen- 
tence beginning “The QY” 
should read, “Then QY is par- 
allel to UV”. 


. Th. 27 (1). The reference in the 
hint for proof should be Th. 13 
in place of (S.A.S.). 


. ex. 6. For “line of centres’ read, 
“line joining the centres of the 
circles’. 


. RX should be RS in the last 
sentence under Th. 39. 


. Under Construction 9 read, p. 
‘3° ex. 17 in place of ex. 17, 


is Fig. 12. AC and BD intersect in 


. ex. 1. D and E should be inter- 


changed throughout the exer- 
cise. 


. Th. 49 should precede Th. 48. 


The theorems should according- 
ly be re-numbered. 


- D(v). Isosahedron should read, 


icosahedron. 


Answers to Exercises 


- 3 Read (i) 113.3 ft. (ii) 105.6 


- 9. 9.800 mi. should be 8.60 mi. 

. 13. Read, 1:29.98. 

- 17. 21.83 in. should be 22.80 in. 
22-23. After 7 insert 10. 


: New, attractive, singable songs for your school choir 


THE MODERN 


CHORAL HOUR 


@ This up-to-the-minute choral book con- 
tains fifty-six compositions that are mu- 
sical, attractive, easy to sing. For unison, 
two-part, three-, and four-part singing. 


@ Most of the book consists of brand new 
compositions by foremost composers; the 
remaining numbers have been especially 
arranged by an eminent corps of editors 
and arrangers. These include: Leslie R. 
Bell, Ontario College of Education; Harry 
Robert Wilson, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, and A. Van Christy, Santa 
Barbara State Teachers’ College. 

@ The vocal arrangements are relatively 
simple, yet varied and effective. The parts 
are limited in range and easy to sing. 
There is good variety of voice combina- 
tion, which makes this book excellent pro- 
gram material for your junior and senior 
high school groups. 

@ The piano accompaniments are simple, 
charming and colorful. They definitely 
enhance the voice parts. The Modern 
Choral Hour is just the book you need. 


Price 50¢. In quantities 10% discount 


Order from your Dealer or from 


GORDON V. THOMPSON Limited 193 Yonge St., Toronto 
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28. 8. should read, 


(a) N.46°E., N.28°W. 
(b) S.64°E., S.56°W. 
30. 18(d) should read, (49° 26’ N., 
112° 53’ W.) 


70. 8. Add “In space, a sphere’’. 
110. 2-7. §4 should read, §2. 
112. 1. 0.096 should be 0.0947. 
147. 10. _7 should be 7 . 

12 72 


20-27. These are the answers 
for 21-28. 


148. 





There is an error on the sketch 
map. The town of Waterton Park 
should be between k and the lake at 
(Lat. 49° 03’ N., Long. 118° 55’ W.) 


School Broadcasts 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has now released the first 
edition of a national school radio 
manual for teachers. It is the first 
English edition of its kind ever pro- 
duced in Canada and contains inciden- 
tal programme notes to assist teach- 
ers using the series of school broad- 
casts presented from all parts of the 
Dominion and heard on stations of 
the CBC. 


Heroes of Canada 


The booklet contains full syllabus 
of the national series ‘Heroes of Can- 
ada” which is being presented by the 
nine Provincial Departments of Edu- 
cation and the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation in co-operation with the 
CBC. This series is inspirational 
rather than instructional, and aims 
to encourage the spirit of pioneering 
and development in the younger gen- 
eration. For children of Grades 6 to 9. 


Current Events Treated 


Just before each programme there 
will be a short news review especially 
for children. This should prove useful 
to classes studying current history. 
Four “actuality” broadcasts (from 
some point outside the Studios) will 
be produced at monthly intervals un- 
der the title “Canadian Horizons”. 
These could be treated as “special 
events” in the ordinary routine of 
school work. 
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World Affairs 1942-3 


The All Canadian Magazine for 
Teachers and Students of 


CURRENT EVENTS and 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Volume 8 


Specimen copy sent post free to 


any address. 
“World Affairs” is published during 
the school year— 
September to June inclusive. 
$1.00 per year — 15c per issue 
Special price for 5 or more 
Address 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


224 Bloor St. west, Toronto, Ont. 





School of the Air of the Americas 


The booklet also contains particu- 
lars of two courses on science and 
literature from the School of the Air 
of the Americas (Columbia Broad- 
casting System) which the CBC will 
relay on its national network. In this 
series the CBC will contribute, rep- 
resenting Canada, six or seven pro- 
grammes to the American series. 


Provincial School Broadcasts 


British Columbia, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, Quebec and Nova Scotia each 
conduct their own provincial school 
broadcasts in addition to the national 
series and the booklet contains a 
brief outline of each. 


Utilization of the Broadcasts 


This booklet is being distributed ex- 
tensively to teachers through the De- 
partment of Education of each prov- 
ince and through the regional Boards 
of Education. Each Department of 
Education will also advise the teach- 
ers in its province how best to utilize 
these broadcasts and will evaluate the 
results of listening. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained by writing 
to: Publications Branch, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., Box 500, Toron- 
to, Ontario. 


The Gardiner Stationery Co. 
Commercial Stationers 
Khaki Brand Carbon Papers, Bond 


and Mimeograph Papers. 


Phone 
26213 


Recreation Building 
Edmonton 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


DR. JOHN P. LIEBE 
Lethbridge 


Membership Drive for the 
‘Industrial Arts Teachers of Alberta’ 


UR provincial organization of 

shop teachers which originated at 
summer school two years ago seems 
to find increasing support from teach- 
ers engaged in all branches of tech- 
nical education. The new slate of 
officers and representatives adopted 
on August 3rd, at the last annual 
meeting, indicates definitely that the 
organization is gaining ground: north 
and south, young and old, city and 
country are well represented. 


Hon. President, Dr. W. G. Carpen- 
ter; President, Mr. Ross Ford, Ed- 
monton; Vice-president, Mr. Neil J. 
Cameron, Calgary; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Lloyd Elliott, Calgary; Ed- 
itor, Dr. John Liebe, Lethbridge; Re- 


presentatives: Northern Alberta, Mr. 
A. Beauregard, St. Paul; Mr. M. E. 
Hilton, Edmonton; Edmonton Dist- 
rict, Mr. T. Hughes. Edmonton; Mr. 
D. L. Tweedle, Jasper; Central Alber- 
ta, Mr. J. Collins, Swalwell; Calgary 
District, Mr. Fred Rhodes, "Calgary; 
Mr. John Weir, Sundre; Southern 
Alberta, Mr. H. Whitney, Medicine 
Hat; Mr. Frank Turner, Bellevue. 


Discussion of the Name 


At the annual meeting held in the 
Edmonton Technical School it was 
urged that both scope and name of 
the organization be such that every 
field of technical education be includ- 
ed. Naturally opinions were ex- 
pressed with liveliness when the name 
of our association was discussed. If 
the present name were a formal one, 
classifying our group as shop teach- 
ers or technical teachers, it would 
certainly have passed without further 
notice. But the term ‘Industrial Arts’ 
represents an educational program; 
it was chosen to make ourselves con- 
scious of the task in which we are en- 
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LLOYD N. ELLIOTT 
Calgary 


gaged, or rather in which we should 
be engaged. The name stands for 
an ideal which we are trying to real- 
ize. There can be no doubt, of course, 
that a few techincal courses which 
are offered in Alberta, such as steam 
fitting or house wiring, are almost 
wholly devoted to the mastery of 
skills and standard methods. But 
apart from those few specialized 
courses, shop work in our intermedi- 
ate and high schools, as well as in 
the technical teacher-training courses, 
is primarily concerned with the edu- 
cation of the individual. Whatever 
is going on in a school shop has to do 
with the relationship between the liv- 
ing human being and the forces of 
the industrial era that surround him 
at every turn. Mechanized industry 
aims at production, Industrial Arts 
at education. Opinions may. differ 
as to whether we should express edu- 
cational ideals in the name of our or- 
ganization, but all who attended the 
annual meeting were agreed that a 
provincial organization is desirable. 
It was accordingly moved by Mr. Mc- 
Cullough and seconded by Mr. Hilton 
that everything possible be done to 
keep the organization alive. By the 
way, this resolution was later on 
backed up with a unanimous vote in 


&' x 
“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 
AND EVERYTHING IN ITS 
PLACE”... 


The General Shop that adopts 
this slogan as one of its constant 
watchwords will automatically ac- 
quire for itself those virtues of 
good housekeeping. Systematic 
handling of equipment and sup- 
plies, neatness, orderliness and 
efficiency will there abide .. . in- 

4 evitably. 
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favour of a $1 membership fee for 
the school year 1942-1943. 


Suggestions for a Local Membership 
Drive 


With a broader support than we 
have ever had, there is a very bright 
prospect for the membership drive 
which is now on. A special commit- 
tee was appointed in order to organ- 
ize and facilitate the collection of 
dues. Shop teachers have been ask- 
ing from time to time where the mem- 
bership fees should be sent. If you 
prefer to send your fee directly, mail 
it to the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Lloyd Elliott, Box 38, Calgary. A 
good many teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to pay their fee at the annual 
meeting which is usually held at sum- 
mer school. But these two channels 
are not sufficient. Experience has 
shown that fees that are to be sent 
by mail, just at any time during the 
school year, are often delayed or 


never arrive. The executive realize 
that the Fall Conventions are the 
only time in the year when shop 
teachers get together. It is at the 
local convention that they exchange 
their experience and talk of their 
problems. And if they make it a 
point to select a suitable program 
committee for the coming year with 
a chairman who can be expected to 
take the initiative ten months later, 
sectional convention meetings for In- 
dustrial Arts teachers can be made 
attractive, and the shop teachers will 
be there. It is absolutely essential 
for a province-wide organization of 
shop teachers that an Industrial Arts 
section be included in the program of 
every Fall Convention. If this mat- 
ter has been overlooked last year, it 
is not too late to ask your convention 
executive to consult a shop teacher 
when arranging the program for an 
Industrial Arts section. And ‘I.A.T.A. 
matters’ should be found on the pro- 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
MAY STILL BE HAD 


Though some models are not now obtainable 


Teachers are advised to send for current list of new and 
used projectors for slides, filmslides and silent and sound 


films to— 


Division of Visual Instruction 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton 
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gram of every Industrial Arts section. 
After the affairs of our provincial 
organization have been dealt with, a 
short recess will provide an excellent 
opportunity for collecting the dues. 
The  secretary-treasurer will be 
pleased to send receipt forms and au- 
thorize someone to take charge of this 
local collection. At the same time 
it will not be difficult to complete an 
up-to-date list of all shop teachers in 
the convention area and then make 
arrangements for canvassing those 
who were unable to attend the con- 
vention. 


Stress the Work and Aims of 
the Organization 


To make this sort of collection a 
success the work and the aims of the 
I.A.T.A. should be put before the 
assembly in all clearness and simplic- 
ity. Some progress has already been 
made: we have set up a provincial 
organization, a set of working draw- 
ings has been collected and published, 
our voice was heard before the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Survey Committee 
and the program of Industrial Arts 
education has been spread by numer- 
ous personal contacts. What we want 
has been well summarized by our vice- 
president in the following statement 
that was read to the annual conven- 
tion: 


1. To gain degree recognition in 
the field of Industrial Arts. 


FOR SALE—Victor R.C.A. Radio, Mantel 
model, in good condition. $25.00. Will 
give the A-Battery, Aerial and Booster 
free with radio. Mrs. Jennie M. E. New- 
man, R.R. 1, Edgerton, Alberta. 


ROYAL PORTABLE AND 
STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 


Rebuilt Typewriters — All Makes 
THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 


10114 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 
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. To offer guidance and sugges- 
tions regarding conventions and 
meetings. 


- To co-operate with the author- 
ities in the drawing up of sum- 
mer school courses to meet ex- 
isting needs. 


. To promote the growth of In- 
dustrial Arts education in the 
province. 

. To build up a satisfactory med- 
ium for the exchange of shop 
helps and ideas. 

. To enable Industrial Arts teach- 
ers to act with some degree of 
conformity in matters that may 
arise from time to time, as for 
example salary schedules. 


These common sense objectives 
should be brought to the attention of 
all shop teachers at the Fall Conven- 
tions while the membership drive is 
on. Will you do your bit? 


Yours 
Uery 
Sincerely 


Your 
Calgary 
Style 


Headquarters 











Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
oi, reports should be received by 

office ' not later than the 20th: of the pre- 
p~ fe month. Please limit length of items 
to 75-100 words. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 

The first meeting of the Bon Accord- 
Gibbons Sub-local was held at the home 
of Mr. Roberts on September 11th. Mr. 
Roberts called the meeting to order, the 
minutes were read and the following slate 
of officers was elected: President, Mr. Rob- 


erts; Vice-Pres., Mr. Sherbaniuk; Sec.- 
pnt. Miss H. Annebo; Press Corr., Miss 
“ w. 


The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of plans for the activities 
of the coming year and it was decided to 
hold meetings on the first Thursday of 
each month. Mr. Walker offered his home 
for the October meeting after which lunch 
was served by Mrs. Roberts. 


BOW VALLEY 

The first meeting of the Bow Valley Sub- 
local was held in the Strathmore High 
School, September 9th. In the absence of 
the Past President, Norman Bragg, Mr. 
Crowther was elected to the chair, and 
nominations for the new executive were in 


order. The following slate of officers was 
elected: President, Mr. Crowther; Vice- 
Pres., Mr. Addison, Carseland; Sec.-Treas., 
Mr. J. Crellin; Councillor, Mr. Slemcoe, 
Namaka; Press Representative, Miss May 
Smith. The financial report of last year 


was accepted and Mr. Crowther reviewed 
the salary schedule as it is at present. 
School Fair was postponed until after the 
harvest and the members present decided 
that there would be no festival here this 
year. Plans for the next meeting which will 
be held October 14th at Strathmore were 
made, and the business meeting adjourned. 
A very pleasant social hour concluded the 
evening. 


COAL BRANCH 


A meeting of the Coal Branch Local was 
held in Mountain Park on September 12th, 


Mr. Evans presiding. Main business in- 
cluded discussion of a Track Meet to be 
held in Luscar, Friday, September 25th. 
It was decided to obtain an aggregate 

trophy for boys and girls, and one for the 
school which obtained the largest num 

of points. A scheme for equalization of 
points between the towns was proposed. Six 
teachers from Cadomin, two from Luscar 
and four from Mountain Park attended the 
meeting. A lunch was served by the mem- 
bers of the Mountain Park staff. Next 
meeting will be held in Cadomin in October. 





A friendly spirit of rivalry was noted 
during the inter-school Track Meet held by 
the Coal Branch Local at Luscar on Sep- 
tember 25th. Pupils from Mountain Park, 
Lusear and Cadomin strained muscles to 
uphold the honor of their schools in a large 
number of events. On the field the girls’ 
events were handled by Mrs. Richmond and 
Mrs. Baich of Luscar, Mrs. Wilt, Miss Filip- 
kowski of Mountain Park and Miss Stevens, 
Miss Carbon, Mrs. Smith and Miss Mc- 
Kinnon of Cadomin, while the boys’ events 
were supervised by Mr. Hughes of Luscar, 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Matheson of Mountain 
Park, Mr. Harper and Mr. Tookey of Cado- 
min. Girls’ and boys’ aggregate trophies, as 
well as the school trophy, went to Cadomin. 
It is hoped that future annual meets will 
prove as successful as the one held this 
year. 


COLEMAN 

On September 9th the following Sub-local 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
Past President, Mr. H. Allen; President, Mr. 
R. Spillers; Vice-President, Miss A. Mercier; 
Sec.-Treas., Miss H. Dibblee; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss R. Ash; District Representa- 
tive, Mr. D. Hoyle. 


ELK POINT 

The first meeting of the Elk Point Sub- 
local was held on September 26th. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. 
R. Beattie; Vice-President, Mrs. H. Mce- 
Quillan; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. C. Petaske; Press 
Correspondent, Mr. K. Geis; Councillor, Mrs. 
L. Sumpton. 


HUSSAR 

An A.T.A. meeting of the Hussar Sub- 
local was held in Hussar on September 18th 
following a Teachers’ Institute meeting in 
which items of interest to teachers were 
discussed with Mr. R. V. McCullough, In- 
spector of Schools for the Bow Valley and 
E. I. D. Divisions. The meetings were well 
attended and the following officers elected 
for the Sub-local: President, Mrs. Derrick; 


ARE YOU ‘ONE EYED’ 
IN SEEING? 


A Great Many Are Doing Their Seeing 


With One 


Eye, and Don’t Realize It. 


ARE YOU? — 
SEE Us. AND, LEARN THE TRUTH 
BOUT YOUR EYES! 


Are “ais Eyes 100% Efficient? 


S. ALWYN BARTLETT 


Maker of Better Glasses 


The ALBERTA OPTICAL Company 


116a 8th Ave. E., Calgary—M2684 
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Vice-President, Miss A. Wills; Sec.-Treas., 
Mr. M. Walls; Councillor, Miss I. Riche; 
Press Correspondent, Miss B. Williams. 


ISLAY 


The Islay-Kitscoty re-organization meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday, September 23rd 
in the Kitscoty Intermediate room. The 
mew executive for this forthcoming school 
year are as follows: President, Mr. Harold 
White; Secretary, Miss Grace Mercereau; 
Vice-President, Miss Janet McKenzie; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Harold White; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss Nellie Redmond. A discussion of 
ways and means of attending the forth- 
coming convention to be held in Vegre- 
ville on October 8th and 9th took place, 
whereon everyone was agreed that the 
splendid turn-out of the Vegreville local 
to the Vermilion convention in the past 
deserves one hundred per cent return sup- 
port. Along this same line co-operation in 
getting an all-out attendance at our Sub- 
local meetings received some attention. The 
next meeting of our group will be held in 
the Kitscoty Intermediate Room on Nov- 
ember 4th, subject to change by the local 
executive, if felt advisable, whereupon fur- 
ther notice will be given of the date. Come 
on teachers! Let’s see you there. 


MYRNAM 


The first meeting of Myrnam A.T.A. Sub- 
local was held September 19th in New 
Myrnam High School. Mr. Wm. Teresio 
presided. Local A.T.A. reports were pre- 
sented and lively discussion on various 
topics ensued. Some of the items were 
buying of War Savings Certificates, Red 
Cross and our War Effort. We learned that 
the balance of the 1941-42 cost of living 
bonus will be paid by Two Hills School Div- 
ision before October 15th and have good 
reason to believe that the Division will be 
paying the bonus for 1942-43. Not only 
that, but there is no doubt that the Div- 
isional Boatd, realizing the importance of 
education, is favorably inclined toward up- 
ward revision of our salary schedule. It 
was decided to hold regular meetings of 
our Sub-local at Myrnam on the first Sat- 
urday of each month. Next meeting is to 
be held on November 7th because of the 
convention at Two Hills on October 5th 
and 6th. The executive elected for the 
following year is as follows: President, Wm. 
Teresio; Vice-Pres., Mrs. L. Meronyk; Sec.- 
Treas., Wm. Chorney; Press Correspondent, 
L. Lisevich; Social Committee: Mr. Adam- 
cik, Miss Palamar, Miss O. Pozerniuk. 


NAMAO 


An organization meeting of the Namao 
Sub-local was held on October 3rd. A new 
executive was elected with Mr. Bevington 
as the new president. The next meeting 
will be held on Friday, November 27th at 
8 o’clock sharp at the home of Miss 
Lyons, Edmonton. The Namao Sub-local 
extends a cordial invitation to all the 
teachers of St. Leon, Carbondale, Excelsior, 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 
Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 


Phone M5797 
225 - 8th Ave. East 


Calgary 
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SILK-0-LINA COMPANY 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Main Store: 119 - 8th Ave. West 
Calgary, Alta. 


Sunnyside, Notre Dame, Turnip Lake and 
Bellrose school districts to attend the 
meeting. Note the place: 11212 62nd st., 
Edmonton. Time: 8 o’clock. Date: Novem- 
ber 27th. 


-PINCHER CREEK 


At the first meeting of the teachers of 
the Pincher Creek Local on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26th, the Local was re-organized 
with officers as follows: President, Mr. K. 
Brown; Vice-President, Mr. R. Fitzpatrick; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. Gray; Press 
Correspondent, Catherine Bower; Salary 
Schedule Committee, Mamie Fournier, Jean 
Marr, Catherine Bower. It was decided to 
have another meeting before the Fall Con- 
vention on Saturday, October 31st, Mr. 
Hinman to discuss the convention pro- 
gramme. 


PROVOST-HAYTER 

A re-organization meeting of the Pro- 
vost-Hayter Sub-local was held in the 
Provost School October 3rd at 9 p.m. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Cora Sannes; Vice-President, Mr. Roy 
Houglund; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Winter; Press Correspondent, Miss 
Fiona Milne; District Councillor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Austin. The next meeting will be held 
in the Provost School November 7th at 
2 pm. Meetings will be held monthly on 
the first Saturday of each month. The 
members are looking forward to stimulating 
discussions of current educational topics. 


RIMBEY 

The first meeting of the Rimbey Sub- 
local was held in Rimbey High School on 
Saturday, September 26th, with fourteen 
members in attendance. Our new slate of 
officers is: President, Mr. Gimby; Vice- 
President, Miss Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Morris; Press Correspondent, Marg- 
aret Rimbey. The meetings are to be held 
the second Saturday of each month in the 
Rimbey school at 2:30 p.m.. The next 
meeting will be October 31st because of 
Thanksgiving and Convention. A commit- 
tee of four consisting of Miss M. Mellis, 
Mrs. Walter, Miss L. Donnelly and Miss M. 
Green was appointed to meet with Mr. 
Ross, our Inspector, concerning the Fall 
Convention to be held in Lacombe on Oct- 
ober 22nd and 28rd. An agenda of busi- 
ness for the meetings of the year is to be 
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drawn up and presented at the next meet- 
ing by Mr. Gimby. Miss M. Green and 
Mrs. D. H. Kennedy are on the lunch com- 
mittee for next time. A tasty lunch, served 
cafeteria style, was supplied by Mrs. Mor- 
ris and Mr. Zado, while Miss Hall was 
responsible for the much appreciated tea. 
Following this Mr. Morris gave a demon- 
stration showing new teachers in the cir- 
cuit how to run the projector. Our Sub- 
local is away to a good start. Let us 
stand behind it and give our full co-op- 
eration. 


SWALWELL 


The first meeting of the Swalwell Sub- 
local was held on September 17th in the 
Swalwell High School. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Fisher; Vice- 
President, Mr. Plante; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Miller; Press Representative, Miss Mit- 
chell; Councillor, Mr. Eyres; Social Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Eyres, Miss Toews, Miss La 
Plante. Mr. Eyres gave an interesting re- 
port on the salary negotiations. It was 
decided to hold our Sub-local meetings on 
the third Thursday of every month. Fol- 
lowing adjournment lunch was served. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 


The initial meeting for September of the 
Trochu-Three Hills Sub-local, A.T.A., was 
held last Tuesday at Three Hills, where 
the teachers of the town entertained the 
Trochu staff and several of the teachers 
of the surrounding towns and districts. In- 
spector R. H. Liggett of Drumheller, who is 
now Supervisor in Mr. Bremner’s place, was 
a special guest. He spoke briefly following 
the election of officers for the coming year. 
The new executive of the Sub-local are as 
follows: R. G. Coglan, President; Miss C. 
Vandermark, Vice-Pres.; Miss M. Jannsen, 
Sec.-Treas.; Wm. W. Parker, Press Rep.; 
Miss M. Howrihan and E. M. Traub, Coun- 
cillors. The next and each alternate meet- 
ing will be held at Trochu on the second 
Tuesday of the month. 


TWO HILLS 


The first meeting of the Two Hills Sub- 
local for the 1942-438 term was held at 
Two Hills on September 25th. The main 
discussion centered on the salary schedule 
as decided upon by the arbitration award 
for the Vegreville School Division. The fol- 
lowing were elected to the executive: Pres- 
ident, Nick Poohkay; Vice-President, D. 
Podealuk; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. D. 
Myskiw; Press Correspondent, Mr. P. R. 
Samoil; Social Committee, Miss S. Odynski, 
A. Hannochko and Mrs. M. Ponich. The date 
for the forthcoming meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 


VERMILION 


The Vermilion Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the 1942-43 season in the Elks 
Hall on Saturday, September 18th. Election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Gordon Hay; Vice-President, Miss Doris 
Lipsey; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss May Nu- 
gent; Press Correspondent, Miss Margaret 
Taylor; Councillor, Miss M. E. Knapp. It 
was decided to have a one-hour business 
meeting with no lunch served on the third 
Saturday of each month commencing at 
3:30 p.m. The next meeting will be held 
during the convention at Vegreville. 


VIMY 

At a meeting of the Vimy Sub-local the 
following members were elected to office 
for 1942-48+: President and Councillor, Mr. 
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Maurice Freehill; Vice-President, Mr. Le- 
gate; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marie Jub- 
inville. 


WILLINGDON 

The Willingdon Sub-local met in an 
annual meeting on September 24th at 8 p.m. 
Due to bad roads the President. was unable 
to attend. The Secretary-Treasurer, N. W. 
Svekla, read the President’s report and 
also submitted all other reports. The new 
executive is as follows: President, Mr. S. 
Tkachuk of Shandro; Vice-President, Mr. 
L. L. Kostash of Willingdon; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. N. W. Svekla of Willingdon; 
Social and Program Committee, Mrs. V. El- 
niski, Mrs. Z. Romanchuk and ‘Miss A, 
Shandro. After a discussion on the Fall 
Convention, four resolutions were passed 
to be presented to the convention in Two 
Hills. After an appetizing lunch the meeting 
adjourned to meet again early in October. 
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